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A valuable 
package 
for you 


Sometimes you may think of 
the Telephone Company simply as 
the organization that provides you 
with good telephone service at low 
cost. 

That, of course, is its most im- 
portant job. 


But its value to the community 
and to you personally goes far be- 
yond the completing of a call. 
Wrapped up in the words “Tele- 
phone Company” are jobs and 
wages and local purchases, as well 
as telephone service. 


eeere eres eee eee eases ee eeeeeseeReEEE OSE OO HOS 


The Bell System employs over 
550,000 men and women and its 
payroll is above $2,000,000,000 
annually. ‘The wages spent by tele- 
phone employees create jobs and 
wages for people in many other lines. 
So do the large purchases by Bell 
Telephone Companies themselves. 


Home Town Booster —Western 
Electric, the manufacturing, pur- 
chasing and supply unit of the Bell 
System, alone bought from 23,000 
concerns in 2500 cities and towns 
last year. 


BELL TELEPHONE 


These things are good for you 
and good for your town. 


Need for Adequate Rates—The 
jobs, the wages, the money spent 
for local goods and services, and the 
continuation of good telephone 
service, all depend on adequate 
rates and earnings. 

For only through adequate rates 
and earnings can Bell ‘Telephone 
Companies meet the increased cost 
of furnishing telephone service and 
attract the new capital needed to 
improve it. 


SYSTEM 


Among Ourselves 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S Commission 
on Migratory Labor, announced early in 
June, is one more recognition of a problem 
with which committees and agencies — 
federal, state, and local, public and private 
—have been attempting to deal for at least 
fifty years. As described by Anne Roller 
Issler in the May Survey, the situation of 
California’s migrants today is very much 
that portrayed by John Steinbeck during 
the depression Thirties in his “Grapes of 
Wrath.” 

The members of the new commission 
are Maurice T. Van Hecke, University of 
North Carolina; The Most Reverend Robert 
E. Lucey, San Antonio, Texas; Paul Miller, 
University of Minnesota; William Leiser- 
son, Johns Hopkins University; Peter H. 
Odegard, University of California. The 
commission is to study the whole question 
of migrant labor, and report its findings 
and recommendations before January 1, 


1951. 


EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS for special- 
ized training for workers with victims of 
cerebral palsy were announced recently by 
the National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults—further evidence of the grow- 
ing awareness of this problem (see “Parents 
in Arms,” by Beatrice Schapper, The Sur- 
vey, June 1949). These scholarships, 
financed by a grant of Alpha Chi Omega, 
a national sorority, are given annually to 
physicians, therapists, and educators, who 
will assist member societies of the Na- 
tional Society in developing and operat- 
ing centers for the use of public and private 
agencies interested in helping the cerebral 
palsied. 


REPRINTS of the seven articles in 
The Survey’s Family Series, beginning 
with “What's Happening to the American 
Family?” by Lawrence K. Frank (De- 
cember, 1949) are available from The 
Survey at fifteen cents apiece (less on 
quantity orders). 


AFTER FORTY-SEVEN YEARS of ef- 
fort on behalf of women wage earners, the 
National Women’s Trade Union League 
has closed its Washington headquarters and 
suspended its program. Elizabeth Christ- 
man, for twenty years the executive secre- 
tary, announced that local leagues in New 
York, Chicago, and Milwaukee would con- 
tinue on an independent basis. Miss Christ- 
man stated that the League ended its fiscal 
year without a deficit, but the surplus 
was so small, and the prospect of additional 
support so slight that there was no possi- 
bility of effective operation for more than 
a few weeks. 

Among the movements in which the 
National Women’s Trade Union League 
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was a pioneer leader were: trade union 
organization for women workers, indus- 
trial hygiene, minimum wage, protective 
legislation for women and children, the 
establishment of both the Women’s Bureau 
and the Children’s Bureau as federal 
agencies. 


From a Letter to the Editor 


A creative experiment in the health 
field was interrupted in March when the 
Pioneer Health Centre of Peckham, Lon- 
don, was compelled to close because of 
insufficient financial support. Since 1926, 
this unique undertaking has cooperated 
with a group of more than 800 families 
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in demonstrating that health in the family 
can be cultivated, that many new skills can 
be learned, and that this can be accom- 
plished by nurturing the love of life rather 
than the negative approach of instilling the 
fear of death and disease. 

There is now hope that the Centre can 
be reopened and its program continued as 
a public agency. Those interested in ex- 
pressing their concern that the Centre be 
continued are urged to write Dr. Innes 
Pearse or Dr. G. Scott Williamson, 9 St. 
Mary’s Road, Peckham, London, $.E.15. 

Rozsert D. Morris 
Chaplain, Episcopal Hospital 
Philadelphia 


}ctence, in adapting machines to man and man to machines, is 


radually reducing man’s role in the scheme of things. What then? 


fluman. Engineering... 


For Better or for Worse 


ELEANOR CROOK 


VERY TIME MAN TAKES ANOTHER BITE OF THE APPLE OF 
knowledge, he expects a miracle of happiness. In- 
read, the changes he brings about often involve difficul- 
es that make the original exodus from Eden seem but 
minor tragedy. This is not necessarily because the 
nowledge is evil but because man, like a heedless child, 
oes not consider beforehand the dangers involved in his 
ewly acquired powers. Or perhaps he only knows 
vyhat he wants, but not what is good for him. He gets 
ae candy, then the stomach-ache. 

The Chinese were content to use gunpowder for fire- 
rackers, but the same discovery in the West was quickly 
allowed by guns and bullets. We Occidentals have con- 
istently employed our best minds in the development of 
1ore and more effective engines of destruction. Now, 
ck at heart, our scientists beg us to consider whether 
ris is really the way we want to be served, or whether 
ve will permit them to apply some of their discoveries 
1 a truly constructive manner. 

The increasing complexity of war equipment made it 
ecessary for many scientists to work in teams, and out of 
leir cooperation has come a new method of dealing with 
1e relationships between men and machines. Known 
; “biomechanics,” or “human engineering,” this method 
f solving problems may also suggest a means of learn- 
1g to direct all new knowledge in the true interest of 
vankind—if we can settle on what that interest is. 
Engineers have designed machines of al! kinds, tradi- 
onally, according to sound mechanical principles. Ef- 

+ 


—This article was the outgrowth of listening to 
the talk of scientific friends, according to the 
author, but it cost diligent personal research be- 
fore she finished. Miss Crook was until recently 
an associate editor of Parents’ Magazine, special- 
izing on social and community problems. 


ficiency experts then came along to observe the operator, 
counting his motions and measuring the time required 
for each. Working by trial and error, and common sense, 
they brought man and machine into a reasonably com- 
fortable, highly productive relationship, so that persons 
of average ability could be trained to operate most of 
the equipment. 

With the beginning of earnest preparations for war, 
however, machines were created which went beyond the 
capabilities of the men in control. A new kind of re- 
search was needed to evolve new relationships which 
would permit effective use of the machines. Remember 
those feature stories about aviators in pressure cham- 
bers or centrifugal chairs? With flight surgeons standing 
by with stop watches and observant expressions? These 
surgeons did not know it, but they were laying the 
groundwork for human engineering. “a 

Planes were constructed that could fall out of the 
heavens at a screaming speed, let go a bomb, and escape 
before the explosion. There was only one difficulty. The 
pilot usually became unconscious somewhere along the 
way and lost control—‘“blacked out.” The surgeons’ job 
was to find out how much change of speed a pilot could 
take, and how abruptly he could change the direction of 
his moyement through space. With engineers; to build 
the equipment and physiologists to determine the me- 
chanics of the body, a flight suit was eventually developed 
that could be tightened up before a dive so the pilot’s 
blood would more or less stay put. 

In this instance the man could be “improved” or “forti- 
fied” to the point where he was reasonably equal to the 
performance of the machine. In other cases, it was dis- 
covered that the machine, with more efficiency than the 
operator could use, had to be brought within the range 
of the man’s limitations. Radar equipment for example, 
was redesigned to give increasingly clear and accurate re- 
ports at greater and greater distances, but means had to be 
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Human Engineering 


found at the same time for helping the operator to read 
his signals, interpret them, and transmit his information 
to the gunnery officers. The gun-control operators, in their 
turn, had to receive the radar man’s message, interpret it 
in terms of their equipment, set their equipment, and fire. 
A small error or a moment’s delay anywhere along the 
line could bring disaster: a friend might be shot down, 
or an enemy permitted to get in the first shot. 


H OW COULD MAN BE MADE A FASTER AND MORE ACCURATE 
element in the system? Selection of operators for alert- 
ness, quick reflex, good vision, accuracy, and calmness 
under pressure became the rule. Methods for selection 
and for training were evolved with the aid of psy- 
chologists, and they, before long, were suggesting changes 
in the equipment so that it would be more in accord 
with the way people really functioned. Human engi- 
neering teams began to question tradition-bound facts 
and to come up with surprising answers. For example, 
common sense said that the more information presented 
on a dial, the more information a man could get from 
it; as a result, dials were finely divided to help the opera- 
tor achieve hair-line readings. Tests, however, showed 
that fine divisions slowed down the operator—that he 
could read more accurately and more quickly when he 
guessed the distance between fewer but more easily dis- 
tinguishable points. ; 

Every element of the operator’s job was tested. Did 
the size of knobs affect a man’s ability to make quick 
and accurate adjustments? It did, and so did the ten- 
sion on the knob. There was a nicely defined point be- 
tween too large and too small, too tight and too loose, 
where the average trained operator got the best results. 
Radar equipment had been used in a dark room with 
the field brilliantly lighted. Tests showed that a moder- 
ately lighted room, with only a little more light in the 
field, made for greater accuracy and less fatigue. 

Since mechanics of sight and mechanics of handgrasp 
and wrist-turn are involved, such projects bring physiolo- 
gists, psychologists, and engineers into cooperation. In- 
vestigators from many fields together create a new set of 
relationships between man and machine. Out of this 
and other studies, comes proof that many “established 
facts” are fictions, that devices intended to help a man 
often hinder, and that there is no point in asking a 
worker under what conditions he works most efficiently. 
He doesn’t know. 

Much of the research has been concentrated on pilots 
and planes, for reasons that become obvious. When the 
Wright brothers built their plane, they had one object 
in mind—to get it to fly. As the years have passed, more 
and more demands have been made on airplane builders. 
Planes must travel farther . .'. faster . . . with more pay 
load ... in any kind of weather ... day and night. En- 
gineers design planes to meet these demands, adding re- 
finement on refinement. Now the point has been reached 
where planes have more efficiency than the average man 
can use. Each new development adds another dial to 
the instrument board, another control, another factor for 
the pilot to consider in the ever-changing equation that 
represents his flight. Pilots are carefully chosen and 
rigorously trained, but there is a limit to their powers of 
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observation and their ability to act: a man has only t 
eyes, two hands, one brain. 

There are two ways to resolve the matter: either fin) 
ways of presenting information so that the pilot ca, 
grasp it quickly and accurately, or design automatic de 
vices which will “read” the information, perform thi 
necessary calculations, make their own adjustments. Er 
gineers are working in both directions. | 

Difficulties are multiplied in the case of fighter plane: 
because of their greater speed and because the pilot 
also the fighter. He must make split-second judgmen 
and take action almost before he has begun to make hi 
decision; otherwise, too late. Furthermore, he is mad 
acutely uncomfortable by every twist or turn of his m 
chine—the old blackout in new form. Human engineer 
ing teams now have devised a sort of bed for the pilo 
Lying prone, his blood distribution is less liable to violen 
disturbance, and he has his knees, elbows, and chit 
available for operating controls in addition to hands anc 
feet. He may not like to lie down at his job, but tha 
is inconsequential to the engineer, whose concern is th 
eficiency of the machine, not the happiness of the man 

As a matter of fact, the engineer prefers whenever pos 
sible to eliminate the man, who represents a source ©: 
error and delay. 

Gradually it is becoming easier to design a machine 
that operates itself, doing everything at the right moment 
never forgetting anything, than it is to fit it to an opera 
tor. It is already possible, according to the newspapers 
to build a plane that will fly itself halfway around the 
world, read a map, and drop a bomb exactly on the target 
somebody back home marked on the map with a neat 
circle. 

Think for a moment of those stories you have been 
reading about mechanical brains, which can do in 4 
moment calculations that would require months of pains. 
taking effort by teams of good mathematicians, and per- 
form other operations entirely beyond man’s capabilities. 
These miracles have become routine because scientists 
learned to give machines a certain degree of ability to 
adjust to changing circumstances, and to make choices 
among the several possibilities that might present them: 
selves at any one time. This actually could be called a 
sort of human engineering on a theoretical level, and it 
was given the name “cybernetics” by Dr. Norbert Weiner 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

This is fine business in time of war. If we can use 
machines instead of men—granted that we must use 
either—it is certainly to our advantage. But what of 
peace? Will the continuation of this trend toward 
greater efficiency in machines necessarily bring increased 
benefits to the world? 


S) CIENTISTS WHO HAVE WORKED IN HUMAN ENGINEERING 
teams see limitless possibilities for constructive applica- 
tion of their newly discovered techniques. Having learned 
that a man’s feelings have a great deal to do with the 
efficiency with which he operates a machine, they would 
like to explore the way the working of the machine affects 
the man’s feelings. They see in their method of func 
tioning as a team a means for unifying scientific knowl- 
edge in the interest of mankind and, most important per- 
haps, a means for determining where those interests lie. 

For years, scientists have been troubled because they 
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ould not keep in touch with each other. If we think 
f scientific knowledge as something that could be en- 
losed within the circumference of a circle, and watch it 
stow, we can understand why this is so. Less than two 
wundred years ago, any intelligent and interested person 
ould stand at the center and touch the circumference on 
very side. As the circle grew, however, it became neces- 
ary for man to choose which segment he would keep 
losely in touch with. For a while, it was possible to 
naintain a nodding acquaintance with those who were 
levoting themselves to the other segments. Now the 
oint has been reached where a chemist or physicist, for 
xample, must specialize on one phase of a single narrow 
egment-of-a-segment, operating in only a small division 
£ his own chosen field. 

Unfortunately each segment-of-a-segment has developed 
ts own highly specialized language and methods, so 
hat even when scientists attempt to find common ground, 
communication becomes extraordinarily difficult. But 
when the war forced them to join together for the solu- 
ion of urgent problems, they began to develop a method 
of exchanging ideas and information. One of the re- 
ults of their efforts in this direction is the “Handbook 
of Human Engineering Data” now being prepared at 
Tufts College. Dr. Leonard Mead, who is working on 
his project which he initiated while on the staff of the 
Dffice of Naval Research, says it might be called “an 
ittempt on the part of the biological scientists to provide 
nformation for engineers and physical scientists who de- 
ign machines and equipment, so that they may antici- 
yate some of the human factors involved in their opera- 
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Bees. THE MOST DIRECT METHOD OF DEALING WITH THE 
sroblem would be to provide science education courses 
0 give everyone a sufficient understanding of the language 
ind techniques of other scientists to enable them all to 
work comfortably in teams. There are rumors that 
everal universities are planning to add human engineer- 
ng divisions to their schools of engineering or their 
ysychology departments. The first textbook in the field 
was published by Technology Press and John Wiley and 
sons, Inc., last year, “Applied Experimental Psychology— 
The Psychology of Engineering Design,” by Alphonse 
Chapanis, Wendall R. Garner, and Clifford T. Morgan, 
ll of Johns Hopkins University. It is a fascinating 
ecord, in good clear English with a minimum of techni- 
-al terms, of some of the results achieved up to now. 

However, in spite of the difficulty of communication 
yetween the various branches of the science family, it soon 
yecame obvious that some sort of reunion would be profit- 
ible for everybody concerned. Here is a man on one 
ide of the circle who is working hard on a particular 
sroblem; and on the other side is one who has solved it. 
What time and effort can be saved by pooling the exist- 
ng information and methods. 

On the other hand, new research is being stimulated by 
he demand for exact information to replace “what every- 
ody knows,” or to fill in gaps that nobody noticed be- 
‘ore. Much of the new information is of great practical 
value. “Everybody knew,” for instance, that, for easy 
eading, numerals should be painted in good, broad 
trokes, especially if they are to be read at night. Tests 
sroved just the contrary to be true: “Everybody” took it 
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plugging the ears! 


for granted that a nice dim blue or blue-green light could 
not be seen as far as a vivid red or yellow one; but tests 
proved everybody wrong—if the light were observed at 
night by a dark-adapted eye. These two bits of informa- 
tion saved lives during the war; think how they might 
improve peacetime traffic safety. 

When it became essential to discover the conditions un- 
der which men in planes or under fire could hear in- 
structions most accurately, tests proved that words can 


sometimes be more easily understood if the speaker’s 
voice is distorted in transmission, and that in a noisy 
place hearing acuity for voices can be improved by 
Careful study brought out the best 
shape and proportions for seats used during long hours 
of fatiguing duty; and they were not much like the big, 
soft lounge chairs we choose for “rest.” It was even dis- 
covered that a mathematical formula was a better guide 
to the arrangement of men and their machines in a room 
than any amount of careful consideration. 


he FOREGOING ARE MERELY A FEW EXAMPLES OF THE 
methods and attainments already arrived at by human 
engineering. Its benefits will be ours directly, if only 
we can cut ourselves loose from some of our prejudices 
about the way things should look, and how things 
should be done. 

This developing study can do infinitely more than we 
realize now to lift burdens from man’s shoulders, to give 
him free time and make life safer, easier, and more com- 
fortable. Tools, desks, chairs, housekeeping equipment, 
furniture, houses—almost everything we touch can be 
improved through objective multi-disciplined study of © 
the purpose for which it is intended and of the person 
who is to use it. The prospect tempts us as our next 
apple from the tree of knowledge. 

Industry almost certainly will make the first and 
greatest use of human engineering principles. There is 
scarcely a detail from the broom the porter pushes to 
the button pushed by the president, of which the ques- 
tion might not be asked: “Is this the most effective way 
of getting this particular job done?” Men who have 
been engaged in developing and applying human engi- 
neering techniques see possibilities that put to shame the 
writers of science fiction. They see offices in which mail, 
assignments, and finished work flow silently from worker 
to worker; where workers sit at desks that are perfectly 
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designed for their comfort and for the efficient conduct 
of their jobs; offices that are air-conditioned, light-engi- 
neered, and painted with colors that improve vision an 
disposition; even sound-engineered, with just the right 
balance between silence and music to encourage produc- 
tivity. They see machines with controls of exactly the 
right shape and ease of operation; in the right position 
and of the best color for safety and efficiency. 

Then having visualized all this, they go further and 
see machines progressively doing more and more of our 
work—eventually almost all the work—with only enough 
people to set the controls and keep the machines in order. 

Some engineers admit that they are moving much 
faster to eliminate men from man-machine systems than 
the “human engineers” are moving to adapt their ma- 
chines to man’s rather limited abilities. They point to 
automatic dial telephone systems and railroad signal 
systems, and say the same principles can create operator- 
less factories any time anybody decides to make the neces- 
sary initial investment. And they ask us now to stop and 
think—do we want to accept the role of robots in a 
world built by engineers? Is this apple of knowledge 
going to make us happier? 

Luis de Florez, rear admiral in the United States Naval 
Reserve, was director of the Special Devices Center, Office 
of Naval Research, Sands Point, Long Island, during two 
years of the war. There he supervised and followed 
many projects in human engineering, and he is deeply 
concerned with the broad social implications of scientific 
development. Waste no time in beginning to concentrate 
scientific study on ourselves, he urges, because, “only if 
we come to understand what makes us behave as we do 
can we achieve rational control of our growing power 
over nature. And such control is essential if we are to 
preserve those conditions that make life worth living.” 


i HAT REALLY DOES MAKE LIFE WORTH LIVING? AN 
abundance of comforts and plenty of leisure in which to 
enjoy them? Opportunity to spend our time in creative 
activities that enrich our own lives and those of others? 
With little or nothing demanded of us, should we find 
life worth living or just a dull void to be filled somehow 
with passive “entertainment?” 

Is efficiency really good for people? With everything 
marvelously convenient and easy, what should we do 
with our natural aggressiveness? Shall we find it neces- 
sary to exercise on friends and family those tensions we 
can now dissipate on a refractory object? Or do the 


objects create the tensions? As production has increased 
so has the population of our mental hospitals. Is ther 
a relationship? 

Suppose we agree that we want efficiency, with all th 
gadgets, luxuries, and ease it can bring. Suppose we lear 
to employ released energies to extend education, mak 
more music, plant more gardens, and improve our health 
services. Shall we then be faced with some other prob 
lem? Will our present economic and social system fit 
the new circumstances, or prove capable of adjusting to 
them? Or will rigidity of social structure turn our Eden 
into a Hell? 

Let a few businessmen substitute machines for workers 
on a vast scale, and they will reduce costs, thus finding it 
possible to make a greater profit or to sell more cheaply. 
Competitors, of necessity, will follow in their footsteps, 
and there will be more goods at still lower prices—and 
more workers without jobs, more displaced persons. 
When we have fitted them into our program for enriched 
living, shall we be able to find a means of giving them 
an income, so they can still buy the products of the 
mechanized factories? 

It is no new thing to use the energies that are not re- 
quired for production in personal services, to be paid 
for by private citizens out of earnings, and in public 
services to be supported through taxes. Is there a point 
beyond which it is impracticable to support services out 
of production? Would it be necessary to support a large 
proportion of service with public funds? From whoin 
shall we collect the taxes? And where will political 
power be concentrated: in the people who are supported 
by taxes? In the smaller number of productive em- 
ployes? In the employers? What kind of government 
will result? 

The questions raised by sober consideration of the 
world that can be created by engineers are vast and un- 
wieldy. They go to the very roots of our social structure. 
The engineers do not know the answers. They do our 
bidding; build a dam, heat a room, create an atom bomb 
or a mechanical brain. As they grow increasingly re- 
luctant to engineer us to our doom, some of them recog- 
nize the powers inherent in human engineering concepts 
and dare to hope that these may be applied in their 
broadest sense, so that man may understand the conse- 
quences of his lopsided drive toward progress. They 
would like to use their new powers to serve us, not to 
destroy us. But are we prepared yet to deal with the con- 
sequences of this knowledge? Can we decline the next 
step, or postpone it? The pressures are great and the 
time—if any—is short. At least we should not go ahead 
with our eyes closed. 


. .. The discovery of the equivalence of matter and energy 
brought about a revolution in the whole conception of nature: 
for matter had previously been looked upon as inert and 
dead, whereas energy was the principle of activity: and 
now these opposite ideas had lost their contrariety and 
had become fused into a unity; the line of demarcation 
between the material and the immaterial was broken down. 


—Sir Edmund Whittaker, in The Listener 
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Reconstruction in Full Swing 


How, out of the ruins of war, there are rising in Holland today 


replanned cities, modern housing, hope for better, healthier living. 


LUCILLE M. DANGREMOND 


XM FIRST GLANCE, HOUSING IN THE NETHERLANDS 
presents a somber view. The war damage was ex- 
tensive. In addition to thousands of business and indus- 
trial properties wholly or partially destroyed, the final 
survey showed 83,000 housing units wiped out, 39,000 in 
ruins, and 388,000 less seriously damaged. This repre- 
sented a total loss of about 4 percent of the nation’s 
housing, with an additional 22 percent damaged. To tell 
the story in human terms about one million of the ten 
million inhabitants of Holland were (and many still are) 
without a home of their own. (To visualize the situation 
on the basis of American census figures, this would mean 
fifteen million homeless over here.) 

Such figures on need added to the even greater burden 
of economic and industrial rehabilitation, might lead one 
to believe that the Dutch would relieve their housing 
shortage pell-mell, with communities and home owners 
rushing blindly into repairs or new construction to pro- 
vide any kind of shelter. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth. Far from 
allowing themselves to be stampeded into the construc- 
tion of temporary shelter, housing authorities, municipali- 
ties, building associations, and private builders have seized 
upon the emergency as a starting point for realizing an 
ambition of many years. Since the beginning of the 
century, a nationwide housing project had occupied the 
minds of the city planners, social legislators, and health 
authorities. In fact, the scheme had progressed well be- 
yond the initial stages in the decades before the war. 

The Netherlands Housing Act of 1901 was the first 
European law requiring municipalities to provide decent 
housing for their citizens. This law made available 
government subsidies, both for construction and for 
operating costs of individual houses and apartment 
buildings. It placed upon city and town authorities the 
obligation to eliminate slums, and gave them the right 
to expropriate land for new housing and to regulate 
overcrowding. It set up regulations for new building 
and provided for the improvement of old structures, and 
it lowered rents in proportion to wages—at a relatively 
low cost to the government. So well was this Housing 
Act drawn that through the years it has required few 
amendments and still is the cornerstone of Holland’s 
housing system, generally considered the best in Europe. 
All the progress in Dutch home building is the outcome 
of this Housing Act of 1901. 
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—Mrs. Dangremond, a native of St. Louis now 
living in New Jersey, is a free lance writer whose 
interest in the subject she discusses here stems 
from family connections with The Netherlands. 
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The Housing Act also regulates the systematic exten- 
sion of cities and towns of 10,000 population and over, 
and of all communities that have increased by more than 
one fifth in any five-year period. Each community is re- 
quired to draw up an extension plan that must be ap- 
proved by the provincial council; it must be revised every 
ten years. While the original purpose of this regulation 
was laying out streets and the acquisition of sites, it be- 
came an instrument to prevent undesirable building and 
to safeguard public health. 


ate: WIDE DESTRUCTION IN SO MANY CITIES, TOWNS, AND 
villages, particularly during the final stages of the war, 
was used to correct past mistakes and to apply modern 
concepts of city and town planning. Old houses of his- 
toric interest are restored as far as possible in the former 


-character of the neighborhood. All new construction 


however, must fit into the general city plan and har- 
monize with the architecture of the area. 

In close cooperation with state authorities, many 
municipalities appointed experts who began to shape re- 
construction projects immediately after liberation. In 
many communities plans already have been approved by 
municipal authorities and exhibited to enthusiastic citizens. 
The plans for hundreds of projects have been submitted 
to the government for approval. In most of the cities 
which suffered major destruction a complete overhauling 
of zoning ordinances and reparceling is necessary because 
of modern concepts of light and space. The suggestions 
of church and welfare leaders in each community are in- 
corporated in the schemes; and the location of industrial 
plants, or harbor, waterways, and railways plays an im- 
portant part in the final project. 

Holland’s population is increasing rapidly. To add to 
the housing problem, some 50,000 Dutchmen from Indo- 
nesia were repatriated in April, 1950. It is essential, there- 
fore that all community planning be directed toward con- 
ditions expected to prevail forty and fifty years from now. 
Dutch houses always have been famous for their sturdi- 
ness (the life span for the average house is 125 years) 
and Dutch insistence on maintaining this standard or 
raising it enables housing authorities to calculate future 
needs with some degree of assurance. 

The basis for Holland’s plan is the anticipated demand 
for houses in the years 1955 and 1970. The population 
prognosis made by the Central Bureau for Statistics in- 
dicates that by 1955 the population will be ten and a half 
million (as against ten million today) and twelve mil- 
lion by 1970. The number of houses still to be built is 
put at 250,000. With 55,000 units being built each year, 
including 33,000 for replacement and to meet the normal 
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population increase, it is estimated that it will take about 
twelve years to catch up with the arrears caused by the 
war—some 250,000 units. 

The guiding principle of the financial section of the 
Housing Act was to provide support for the replacement 
of condemned buildings by new construction and of in- 
ferior houses by low cost decent dwellings. To safe- 
guard the social values of this financial support, loans 
and subsidies are granted only.to municipalities and to 
associations and foundations recognized by the state and 
working solely in the interest of housing improvement. 
The original purpose of the government contributions 
was to promote the building of workers’ homes; later it 
was found necessary to extend the measure to support 
the building of middle class houses. 

Most housing societies are associations of tenants, rather 
than of house owners, builders, or financiers. Before such 
an association can start construction it must obtain a 
certificate from the government. It then submits its plans 
and applies to the city authorities for a loan. The in- 
terest is fixed at a rate corresponding to that at which 
the state secures money, at present 3!4 percent. If the 
plan is approved, the city obtains from the national 
government a loan of 100 percent of the estimated cost, 
and the loan is then passed on to the association. The 
part of the loan devoted to the building must be repaid 
in fifty years, that used for land purchase in seventy-five 
years. Sometimes the city leases land, in which case no 
land loan is needed. The city housing department helps 
build the project and continues supervision of the manage- 
ment, which is in the hands of an executive board elected 
by the tenants themselves. 

Not only does a tenants’ cooperative by this method get 
better housing, but through nonprofit self-management it 
holds the rent at a low level. Some of the cooperative 
building is done on a sectarian basis, with projects for 
Roman Catholics, Protestants, and so on. The tenants, 
however, cannot own the building or make a profit from 
it. They buy a small share in the society when they join 
but they need put no capital into 
the project. When the building loan 
has been repaid out of the rents, the 
project becomes the property of the 
city, and any small profits the rents 
may yield after a fifty-year period, go 
into the city treasury. Since the 
community assumed all the risk of 
the enterprise, this is considered fair. 

At first, tenant societies were sub- 
jected to a good deal of criticism be- 
cause people generally thought that 
low income families would be incap- 
able of carrying so much _respon- 
sibility. But the societies have been 
a great success; they have invariably 
paid their way without further gov- 
ernment subsidy. 

Houses built with the aid of public 
funds cannot be rented to families 
with incomes exceeding seven times 
the amount of the rent. While, gen- 
erally, rent is about one fifth to one 
seventh of income, the rent in tenants’ 
cooperatives is usually 20 percent low- 
er. Rents for municipally built houses 
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are still lower, since such houses are subsidized. A bill 
proposing a 15 percent over all increase of rents has been 
submitted to Parliament. 

A prospective tenant applying for an apartment or unit 
in a municipally built project must state his earnings and 
those of his wife and children. An apartment or house 
then may be allotted him in a project where the rent 1s 
in accordance with the family income. When it becomes 
known, through routine inspection, that a family’s cir- 
cumstances have improved, the family is moved to an- 
other project and given comparable accommodations at 


a higher rent. 


Ae FOR LARGE FAMILIES, THAT IS, FAMILIES WITH 
five children or more, has not been overlooked. Most new 
projects include at least a few houses for large families. 
At first, the resulting deficit was spread out over the 
occupants of the project through a slight increase in rents, 
but in 1939 a state regulation granted a special contribu- 
tion toward the building of these houses. The rent paid 
by large families, therefore, is no higher than that paid 
by small families, even though they require more space. 

Several Dutch cities also have experimented with proj- 
ects for problem families, the “tobacco roaders” or “Okies” - 
of the big city. Before such families are admitted to 
regular projects, they must stay in these special homes 
from twelve to eighteen months, or until they have de- 
veloped satisfactory ways of living. 

Between 1905 and 1941, housing societies received from 
the state some 950,000,000 guzlders ($247,000,000) in loans 
and 11,000,000 gzslders ($2,860,000) in annual subsidies 
to encourage private building. As a result, there are 
almost no slums left in The Netherlands. Because Hol- 
land never had as many slums as other European coun- 
tries, it was rarely necessary to tear down whole districts. 

The increase in Holland’s population from six million 
in 1910 to ten million in 1949 has brought into sharp 
focus the importance of reclaiming land to build homes, 
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Walcheren, island victim of war-bombed dikes, before its reclamation 
from the sea. Hundreds of water-soaked houses have since been repaired 
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to provide necessary employment, and to increase the 
country’s agricultural products. Today the reclamation 
of the Zuyder Zee is the major reconstruction project of 
The Netherlands. Already the Wieringermeer polder, 
flooded near the end of the war, has been reclaimed. The 
dike was repaired immediately, drainage was completed 
so quickly as to prevent much salt damage, and one year 
after the bombing the land was ready for cultivation. 
But to replace the small farms, villages, and homes that 
were lost will take time, material, and careful planning. 
The new Zuyder Zee project will include a neighborhood 
center, located on the higher ground, to serve the sur- 
rounding small towns and rural villages. It is estimated 
that the Zuyder Zee reclamation will provide homes for 
about 300,000 people, with farmers receiving a priority of 
two to one over other occupational classes. 

There is little room left in The Netherlands for new 
cities. Perhaps, at some future date, factories in con- 
gested western Holland will be compelled to seek elbow 
room in the new polderland of the former Zuyder Zee 
and new industrial communities will rise in what now is 
intended primarily for agricultural expansion. 

Within the space of one century, The Netherlands has 
witnessed a great population shift from the country to the 
city. In 1830, only one fifth of the population lived in 
communities of 20,000 or over; in 1940, more than half 
the population was urban. In the provinces of North 
Holland and South Holland the urban population is 75 
and 69 percent, respectively, of the total population. 

This concentration of population in the two western 
provinces, originally was the result of their geographical 
location along the coast. Though modern technical de- 
velopment—transport and electricity—has produced a 
measure of decentralization, this has not caused any 
appreciable lessening of pressure on the western cities. 


Blix. DEVASTATION VISITED ON sO MANY DuTcH CITIES AND 
rural sections has given added impetus to the hundreds 
of extension plans that cover four fifths of the nation 
like a fine network. Foremost are the extension plans for 
the three principal cities, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and 
The Hague. 

When, on May 14, 1940, Rotterdam’s center was razed 
by German bombers, 25,000 houses, 2,350 stores and shops, 
2,000 factories and warehouses, 1,450 offices, 550 hotels 
and restaurants, 62 schools and 24 churches were turned 
into rubble. This holocaust, laying waste some 645 acres, 
not only deprived Rotterdam of its very heart but also 
annihilated the entire shopping and business section upon 
which the city’s life was centered. 

Almost immediately after the bombardment, the city 
authorities began to make plans for reconstruction. At 
secret meetings throughout the occupation these plans 
were studied and revised, until the project included the 
relocation of railroads and railway stations, the raising 
of quays and river banks, and a new layout of highways 
and streets. Only 7,000 private dwellings will be built in 
the heart of the city to replace the 25,000 that were de- 
stroyed. The rest of this section will be given over to 
business offices, stores, and amusement centers. The sur- 
plus population will be absorbed by the suburbs. 

The present building plan is not Rotterdam’s first effort 
at city improvement. In the 1920’s, various low cost 
housing projects—many renting for as little as three dol- 
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lars a week—came into being. Because of their advanced 
architectural principles, including flat roofs, balconies, and 
wide windows, these projects have been of great interest 
to foreign designers. 

Next to the Zuyder Zee reclamation project, Amster- 
dam’s general extension plan is easily the most ambitious 
Dutch undertaking. It means the creation of two large, 
modern communities, both within easy reach of the 
heart of the city, and yet embodying all the advantages 
of space and air usually found only in rural neighbor- 
hoods. The first of these, at the city’s southern edge, was 
well on the way toward completion at the outbreak of 
war. Its low cost housing projects, consisting partly of 
four story apartment buildings, a few skyscraper apart- 
ment buildings (thirteen floors), and numerous one-family 
dwellings, are arranged to leave ample open space. 


PNG ies Was THE FIRST NETHERLANDS CITY TO 
initiate a low cost housing project for aged couples. The 
first experiment was made in 1926, when some twenty 
small individual houses were built for elderly couples, 
who otherwise would have become a burden to their 
married children. Since then, hundreds of such homes 
have been constructed, either as part of municipally built 
low cost housing projects, or by subsidized housing 
(tenant) societies. 

These small but comfortable dwellings are usually at 
street level, and each has a small garden. They are 
grouped together in quiet streets, yet they form a part 
of the entire housing unit. Care is taken that old couples 
are located in the project where their married children 
live, in order that the latter can visit them frequently. 
Most of these small homes have a living room, bedroom, 
and kitchen, and sometimes a little guest room in the 
attic. Despite a recent rent increase of 15 percent in 
The Netherlands, these small homes have a weekly rent 
of 3 to 5.75 guilders (about 78 cents to $1.50). 

Entirely different from the housing situation of either 
Amsterdam or Rotterdam is that of The Hague, the 
capital and third largest city of The Netherlands. There, 
too, many blocks of houses were razed by war, resulting 
ing a loss of 8,300 houses. But in The Hague the chief 
problem is to restore fine residential sections and public 
buildings, rather than to provide multiple low cost hous- 
ings for industrial workers. 

The extension and modernization of The Hague, 
planned by W. M. Dudok, one of Holland’s outstanding 
architects, visualizes a future city of stateliness, beauty, 
and utility. In addition to five new government depart- 
ment buildings, the plan includes a cultural center with 
a concert hall, auditorium, theater, people’s university, 
museum, conservatory, and so on. The center, it is hoped, 
will enable The Hague to submit its bid as an inter- 
national convention city in fair competition with such 
cities as Geneva, Zurich, and Brussels. 

These plans, of course, are not for today or tomorrow. 
Too much repair and reconstruction has yet to be carried 
out; economic conditions are still too chaotic to allow 
much thought for the distant future. Nevertheless, the 
very fact that in the midst of present preoccupations a 
special exhibit was held in which the city of the future 
was shown in all its beautiful detail, bears testimony to 
Dutch faith that the dreams of today will become the 
reality of the next generation. 
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Laboratory for Theologians 


Students from Union Seminary give themselves a practical workout 


bringing religion, health, and vision to neighboring Harlem slums. 


ROBERT L. HOUGH 


| N THE VALLEY UNDER New York’s THIRD AvENUE “EL” 
exists one of America’s worst slums, East Harlem. 
Here 250,000 people have crammed themselves into a 
square mile along the East River. They include 30,000 
Negroes, 35,000 Puerto Ricans, and 40,000 Italians living 
in quarters often not fit for human habitation. 

Filth, poverty, disease, and crime flourish in East Har- 
lem, where the average wage is $28 a week, and one per- 
son in four has a venereal disease. Prostitution and illegal 
drug traffic are commonplace, robberies and_ beatings 
nightly occurrences, and even reluctant police officials call 
the area “a hot spot.” 

In 1948, medical authorities reported 42 cases of amoebic 
dysentary, 30 of hookworm, and 3 of leprosy in East Har- 
lem. “And only God knows how many cases weren’t re- 
ported,” one doctor said. 

On the heights above this slum stand some of the 
nation’s leading institutions of learning. Thousands of 
students pour through their classrooms every day. They 
learn about modern cities, about the stresses and strains 
of urbanization, about crime, politics, housing, and a 
myriad of related problems. 

In the fall of 1947 two students were studying such 
subjects at Union Theological Seminary not a mile from 
East Harlem. They read the books and listened to the 
classroom lectures. But they did not stop with study. 
“What can we do about it?” was their response. 

The two young pastors-in-training determined to put 
their religion to work on the situation. “If the modern 
city is creating human problems, and the church is sup- 
posed to do something about human problems, then let’s 
get started here and now,” they reasoned. 

The two seminarians, Donald Benedict and George W. 
Webber, spent six months in late 1947 and early 1948 
getting acquainted with Harlem’s tenement areas. They 
talked to the people. They studied the homes and social 
life, statistics, living conditions, current church programs. 
Two more seniors from the seminary joined them, Cor- 
nelius Berry and Archie Hargraves. 

The quartette was ready for action in the spring of 
1948. They had no church. They had persuaded four 
Home Mission Boards to finance their venture. Benedict 
and Webber happened to have white skins, Berry and 
Hargraves were colored. They called themselves the 
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—The author, a student in Columbia’s Graduate 
School of Journalism located between Union 
Theological Seminary and the Harlem slums, is 
a friend of the young men here introduced and 
saw these developments first hand. 
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East Harlem Protestant Parish, interdenominational and 
interracial. 

One day that spring they set up a card table in the 
crowded block of East Harlem they had chosen for their 
work. Youngsters along the street grew curious. Parents 
watched from doorways and fire escapes. The four semi- 
narians took turns at the card table. They started talk-— 
ing to kids. “Would you like to play games this sum- 
mer?” “Do you need a playground?” “Would you like to 
learn about God’s word?” 

When they tallied their results, seventy-five neighbor- 
hood youngsters had signed up for the parish’s first vaca- 
tion Bible school. Lacking a church of their own, the 
four pastors held their classes and activities that summer 
in nearby Pentecostal churches which had no community 
program and hitherto had been used solely for religious 
services. ‘This was the start. 

In August, the young men found an abandoned butcher 
shop on East 102nd Street, an area largely inhabited by 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans. They took over the property 
and began converting the shop into a makeshift church. 
Eager children pitched into the renovation. The minis- 
ters and the youngsters carried out two truck loads of 
offal and rotted sauerkraut, installed new floor beams and 
painted the front of the store a cheerful red. 

Next the ministers, striving to tie religion to a com- 
munity project, looked for a way to help the neighbor- 
hood. They eyed an empty lot two doors away. A 
month later, after consultation with city officials, they 
leveled the lot and had a recreation field ready for use. 
Joe Cronin, general manager of the Boston Red Sox, 
donated a dozen major league baseballs and the games 
were on. With the coming of spring, movies were pro- 
jected on the wall of an adjacent tenement two evenings 
a week before audiences of 300 people. 


Be PROGRESS BROUGHT FRESH PROBLEMS, THE KNOTTIEST — 
was how to stir adult interest in the church. Although 
the ministers found the children and teen-agers of the 
block easily accessible, their parents remained aloof. In 
an effort to stimulate interest, the pastors finally hit on 
the early Christian agape meal or “feast of fellowship.” 

The plan was for one family in a tenement to offer to 
be host for a church meeting. A light meal would be 
served, by candlelight if possible. This would be fol- 
lowered by a prayer and a short sermon which would 
attempt to link something from the Bible to a practical 
community problem. Afterwards, Bible passages would 
be discussed. The idea caught on. After two years, the 
parish still finds this one of the best ways to reach adults. 
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From the beginning, the parish program was viewed 

as missionary work, “What can we do within a Chris- 
tian framework to help these people?” the ministers asked 
themselves. Chances to answer the question were not 
long in coming. 
Pete, a seventeen-year-old Puerto Rican boy, was 
jumped by a nearby neighborhood gang. During the 
hght, he slashed one of the gang with a knife. Arrested, 
Pete proved to be a sullen prisoner, and conviction 
seemed certain. In desperation, his mother appealed to 
the church. The ministers responded immediately. One 
of them not only put up bail, but went to court three 
times with Pete. When Pete was placed on probation, 
the minister went to an employment agency with him 
and saw that the boy got a job. Pete is a model pro- 
bationer and has become one of the leading helpers in 
the church’s club program. 

There was the Jackson case in which a Negro boy was 
shot by the police as he fled after committing a petty 
offense. Neither the ministers nor the neighbors of the 
block thought the situation called for such violent action. 
Benedict and Hargraves quickly organized a church meet- 
ing to discuss methods of protest. While the meeting was 
going on, a spokesman for Vito Marcantonio, the con- 
gressman from the district, urged the group to join the 
American Labor Party in staging a demonstration. 

The two ministers, however, thought the church should 
act for itself rather than through a political party. After 
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Don Benedict and two of his young parishioners, as they 
emerge from service in one of the “store front” churches 


their regular Sunday night service, the pastors and 135 
members of the congregation marched three blocks to the 
Twenty-third Precinct Police Station. They gathered on 
the steps, sang “Onward Christian Soldiers,” and prayed 
for their loved ones, for their church, and for the Police 
Department. Then they dispersed quietly. 

But action did not stop there. Determined to follow 
up the protest, the Association of Pastors in the district 
visited the mayor’s office to discuss police brutality. 

As the people came to regard the four young ministers 
as friends and neighbors they brought more and more of 
their problems—personal and economic—to the church 

Thus the pastors were asked by two parents to help 
get their daughter into a home for the mentally retarded. 
They obtained jobs for several members of the parish. 
They organized a survey of housing conditions in the 
block. When George, a one-armed porter, came to the 
church seeking blood donors for his wife, the four minis- 
ters themselves offered this aid. A wave of purse snatch- 
ing occurred in the block. The pastors called the mem- 
bers of the parish together and jointly drafted a petition 
to the police station which resulted in two extra patrol- 
men being assigned to the district at night. 

The ministers have become as familiar as the butcher 
and the baker to most of the people on the block. “Mister 
Don? Why he’s one of the gang,” a young club leader 
told a staff worker recently. 

The ministers themselves are all young men. Lanky, 
blond “Bill” Webber, 30, was a varsity basket- 
ball forward in his undergraduate days at 
Harvard. A sincere efficient worker, he is a 
driving force in the parish, the administrator, 
the book balancer, the public relations man. 

Chunky Don Benedict is an ex-stevedore 
and truck driver. A pacifist during the first 
part of the war, he later enlisted and served 
in the army. After the war he resolved to 
make the slums his area of service because of 
his experience in a crowded section of De- 
troit. Of the four, he is probably the closest 
to the parishioners. Kindly and understand- 
ing, he is deeply committed to the parish 
work. 

Archie Hargraves is a Negro with a big 
mustache and a kindly smile. A former por- 
ter, he is the oldest of the group (33). The 
kids in the block are his special province 
and he is beloved by them. Not a day passes 
that some youngster doesn’t confide in 
Archie and he in turn trusts them. 

Cornelius Berry, 24, is the youngest of the 
the four and the only native New Yorker. 
Quiet and self-effacing, he handles some of 
the chapel services for the parish but does 
most of his work behind the scenes. 

Webber and Benedict are Congregational 
Christians while Hargraves is a Baptist and 
Berry a Presbyterian. 

In addition to the four ministers, the staff 
has now grown to include seventeen part 
time workers, fifteen of them supplied by 
Union Theological Seminary. A second 
store front church was started early in 1949 
in a block where 4,000 people live. In June, 
the Methodist City Society asked that one of 
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its churches in the area be taken into the parish. This 
church had previously been the meeting place of a large 
white congregation which had gradually moved out of 
the community. Thus the Methodists found themselves 
with a church building and no congregation. 

Under the agreement reached, the church came under 
the administrative direction of the parish while the City 
Society continued financial support. Thus far, the ar- 
rangement has been successful. The parish hopes it will 
point to a solution of one of the great problems facing 
metropolitan Protestant churches—what to do with the 
building when its congregation moves away. Hargraves 
believes the answer is simple: “Give the church a new 
congregation and use its facilities in community work. 
That way both the church and the community benefit.” 

With the addition of the two new churches, attendance 
at parish activities has almost doubled. In July, 1949, 
participation jumped from 2,646 to 7,624 as an increased 
staff enabled the parish to enlarge its summer program. 
Staff leaders believe that the three churches now serve an 
area of at least 20,000 people, a population figure equal 
to that of Salem, Oregon. 

Since the beginning of the first store front church, the 
ministers have had three goals in mind: 


1. To give as much personal and religious leadership to 
the community as possible and to relate Christian ideals 
to everyday affairs. 


2. To interest other groups of young people—doctors, 
lawyers, psychologists—in working in slum regions on a 
missionary basis. 

3. To help stimulate similar programs in other cities. 
Protestant groups in St. Louis and Chicago have already 
begun serious study of the parish plan. 


The present budget for the parish is $17,500 a year. Of 
this, the New York City organizations of five denomina- 
tions contribute a total of $12,000 and the store front con- 
gregations $1,000. Miscellaneous donations amount to 
$4,500. 

Though this total was adequate for one church, the 
pastors are finding that it is not enough for three. Each 
ministers receives about $3,000 a year, depending on his 
own needs, but there is no means of reimbursing many 
of the professional workers. Some of the staff work on 
a voluntary basis, but some cannot afford to do this. Un- 
til a really adequate budget can be worked out, financial 
troubles seem likely to continue. 

In a report of the 1949 summer activities, Benedict em- 
phasized that “the summer program has made it per- 
fectly clear that we can expand our program as rapidly 
as resources permit.” He added, “The parish approach 
seems to have potentialities limited only by financial 
resources.” 

One early criticism of the plan—that of interference 
with the Roman Catholic Church—has not materialized. 
East Harlem’s population, including as it does so many 
Puerto Ricans anid Italians, is predominantly Catholic in 
background, and some advisers felt that the group might 
be invading Catholic territory in going into the area. 

But the young ministers had done their research well. 
“We are going into a part of East Harlem that is almost 
completely unchurched,” they said. “The people there 
have no religious life of any kind. Our effort will amount 
to missionary work among people who have forsaken 
religion or who never had any.” 
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Since then, statistics have proved them right. Surveys 
of the immediate area of the parish show that less than 
10 percent of the residents had any kind of religious life 
at all prior to the establishment of the first store front 
church. Many had never been inside a church. ail 

Today, most observers feel the parish is realizing its 
aim of overcoming sectarian divisions in helping people 
of the area. William Kirk, head of Union Settlement, 
the chief social agency in the community, said recently, 
“The parish is not following any narrow religious line. 
Rather, it is fulfilling a Christian need.” 


oes. THE PROBLEMS THE PARISH NOW FACES ARE: THE 
need for parent education, the integration of the three 
churches into one, and finding helpful approaches to 
many situations unique to the community. 

Every day is likely to be a crisis in East Harlem. Mr. 
Llanos loses his job; Mrs. Cordova breaks her leg on a 
tenement landing; Willie Jones forgets to report to the 
probation board. In such situations the ministers find 
the accepted techniques of calls and committee meetings 
do not always suffice. Thus they are continually search- 
ing for new methods of work. Close contact with social 
agencies, checks on insurance plans, study of housing laws 
they find vitally necessary. 

One of the most interesting aspects of the parish has 
been its relationship with the Communist-linked Amer- 
ican Labor Party. For years before the parish was estab- 
lished, the people of East Harlem had only one place to 
turn in time of need—Vito Marcantonio and his party 
organization. With the appearance of the parish, they 
had two churches, one political, one religious. The minis- 
ters feel the community has turned more and more to the 
parish for help in time of trouble. 

Pete’s mother is a good example. When Pete was ar- 
rested, she appealed to the American Labor Party. The 
ALP supplied her with a lawyer and started work on the 
case. However, not much headway was made. As the 
weeks dragged by, Mrs. R. became panicky. A friend 
told her about the parish, and she asked the aid of the 
102nd Street Church. This, in the form of a social 
worker and another lawyer, was given her. 

As the case dragged on Mrs. R. decided to continue 
with only one attorney, the one recommended by the 
parish. At the conclusion of the trial, she was overjoyed 
by Pete’s probationary sentence. A week later she asked 
to “belong” to the church. She is now a leader in the 
Women’s Club. 

Although there has never been any conflict between 
the parish and the party, church leaders can foresee a 
time when such a clash might occur, especially if the 
social activities of the church should in any way weaken 
the voting strength of the ALP in so vital a district. 

The ministers feel the parish’s greatest success has been 
with the youth of the community. From the outset the 
pastors realized that healthy recreation for the children 
was an absolute “must” in East Harlem. Baseball, basket- 
ball, swimming, gym periods, and free activity time were 
organized in both of the store front churches. In addi- 
tion, weekly outings were held during the summer. 

Last summer, Webber took thirteen boys for a ten-day 
hike over Vermont’s Long Trail. More than 100 chil- 
dren were sent to summer camps. Benedict, realizing that 
the parish children had little contact with youngsters out- 
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An overflow Bible class in a store next door to the church on 100th Street, in the heart of teeming Harlem 


side their neighborhood, organized trips for the young 
people to meet groups their own age in suburban 
churches. He reports the interchange and friendliness 
were “remarkable.” 

Hargraves explains the youth program as “trying to 
give the kids something to do, something to look forward 
to, where before they had nothing.” 

Counseling has played a big part in the young people’s 
program. Many problems have come to the parish be- 
cause of the tremendous gap that often exists between 
parents born in Puerto Rico and their American-reared 
children. Partly to ease this situation, the parish began 
to organize church clubs. The Crusaders, the Condors, 
and the Sparrows are three of the clubs that now offer 
recreation for children and young people from six to 
twenty-five. 

The parish’s teen-age Crusaders’ Club grew out of the 
running away of a fourteen-year-old girl. Missing from 
her home for a week, she was found in a midtown movie 
house by one of the pastors. 

As they were going home, the minister said, “Jane, why 
don’t we organize a club on the block? We could get a 
swell bunch together. Then no one would have to run 
away for excitement.” 

Jane liked the idea. The next night she came to the 
church with fifteen of her friends, and the Crusaders were 
formed. In addition to having fun, the club felt it could 
help the community. The girls decided on a health and 
housing survey for the East Harlem District Health Coun- 
cil. Later, the club helped the parish round up 2,000 
people for free chest X-rays. 

Not all the youth work has been successful, however. 
A few of the youngsters have lost their enthusiasm and 
slipped back to old ways. One of these is Jerry C., a 
fifteen-year-old Puerto Rican. At eight, Jerry was peddling 
marijuana. At thirteen, he was soliciting for prostitutes. 
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He was one of the more skeptical members when he 
first joined a church club but he soon waxed enthusiastic 
over the outings and baseball games, and became a 
leader in club activities. 

After a time, however, he began to miss meetings and 
was absent from the church for long periods of time. 
Then one day he came to Hargraves and confided that 
he had been selling dope again. “Since then,” Hargraves 
says, “Jerry comes in about every two weeks and con- 
fesses. We have a long heart-to-heart talk and pray to- 
gether. But it doesn’t do any good. Two weeks later 
he’s back again and with the same story. I'll have to 
find another approach.” 

What do some of the people concerned think of the 
missionary idea of the parish? Kent, a twelve-year-old 
on the block, says, “Man, I like it fine. Archie gets off 
the beam once in a while, but we have some real fun 
around here now.” 

Henry P. Van Dusen, president of Union Theological 
Seminary, calls the program, “the boldest, most prophetic, 
most helpful attempt of the church to meet the problems 
of our metropolitan tenement areas undertaken in the 
last forty years.” 

Parish leaders are convinced that many everyday needs 
and problems of tenement communities can be met only 
by an approach that is both personal and Christian, and 
that this is the best chance for rebirth of religious faith 
in these areas. 

Benedict stated the philosophy of the parish when he 
remarked recently, “We do not pretend to have all the 
answers. We have made a lot of mistakes. We only 
feel that given a few years we will discover many points 
at which religion has relevance to the problems of these 
people. It is our absolute conviction that the dynamic 
for a revived faith lies mainly within this segment of 
our American population.” 
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Kentucky Outegrows Segregation 


Native sentiment and the marshaling of local forces were largely responsible 


for the repeal of Jim Crow laws, which other southern states cannot ignore. 


O. C. DAWKINS 


T HE SOUTH’S TRADITIONAL SEGREGATION POLICY IS BREAK- 
ing down in one state below the Mason and Dixon 
line—the state of Kentucky. Most significant in this is 
the fact that this action is being taken by Kentuckians 
themselves. 

In an unprecedented action, five institutions of higher 
education in Kentucky last spring voluntarily opened 
their doors to Negro students. And there are indications 
that other colleges in the state will follow their lead. A 
few southern state universities, including the University 
of Kentucky, under the compulsion of federal court rul- 
ings, have admitted some Negroes in the last few years. 
Arkansas followed, seeing the handwriting on the wall. 
But not since the days of Reconstruction had the govern- 
ing body of a southern college without compulsion 
allowed whites and Negroes to attend the same school. 

In 1950, Kentucky General Assembly paved the way for 
this action. By large majorities in both houses it amended 
the 46-year-old Day Law, which required segregation in 
all schools and provided tough penalties for violators. As 
amended, the law now permits Negroes to attend any 
institution of higher learning, public or private, if the 
governing body of the institution approves, and if the 
Negroes cannot get the same, equal, and accredited 
courses at the Kentucky State College for Negroes. The 
amendment is so broad that it would allow Negroes to 
attend almost any college in the state, if the college ap- 
proves their admission. 

The Day Law, enacted in 1904, was aimed directly at 
Berea College, a liberal-arts college situated in the foot- 
hills of the Cumberland Mountains and dedicated to the 
education of the youth of the southern highlands. 
Founded by a clergyman, it had an abolitionist back- 
ground. Thus when Berea was reopened in 1866 after 
the Civil War, it admitted both whites and Negroes. 
Then, nearly forty years after the war, came the Day Law, 
sponsored by a Representative Carl Day of the mountain 
county of Breathitt; he had been scandalized to find that 
Negroes attended Berea—174 of them at that time, out of 
an enrollment of 977. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that when the Day Law 
was amended this year, Berea was the first institution in 
Kentucky to welcome Negro students. Meeting shortly 
after the bill was signed by Governor Earle Clements, the 
trustees announced that they had “empowered our ad- 
ministration to admit such Negro students from the 
Appalachian Mountain region whom we find qualified.” 


+ 


—The author is a member of the editorial staff 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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But the movement to admit Negroes did not stop at 
Berea. Three Catholic colleges in Louisville immediately 
followed suit. These are Nazareth and Ursuline Colleges 
for girls, and Bellarmine College for boys. A statement 
from the heads of the three colleges said that Negroes 
would be accepted in all departments “from this time on.” 
The statement expressed “thorough satisfaction that the 
legal barriers against the full application of the prin- 
ciples of Christianity and democracy in the field of higher 
education have now been removed.” 

Next to fall in line was the University of Louisville, 
which has a student body of 7,000. By unanimous vote, 
the board of trustees decided to admit Negroes to the 
university’s graduate and professional schools this Sep- 
tember, and to the whole university next year, in Septem- 
ber 1951. Said Dr. John W. Taylor, the university’s 
president: “I’m fully in accord with the board’s action. 
It is a forward step.” 

It is ironic that the twenty-odd colored faculty mem- 
bers at Municipal College, the Negro branch of the U. of 
L., may lose their jobs at the end of the 1950-51 academic 
year, for this college will be closed when Negroes are 
admitted to all schools at the university. Dean Bertram 
W. Doyle of Municipal College has said, however, that 
he and the other faculty members are in favor of integrat- 
ing the two student bodies, even though it means the 
loss of their jobs. Not to be outdone by this selfless atti- 
tude, the university faculty members have called on Dr. 
Taylor to fill the U. of L. posts with the best qualified 


teachers from the two institutions regardless of race. 


Bes BREAK IN KENTUCKY'S SEGREGATION BARRIERS MAY BE 
explained by several factors. As a border state, Ken- 
tucky’s allegiance to segregation was not as firmly rooted 
as in the Deep South. Moreover, it has a large number of 
northern-born citizens. And the newspapers of the state, 
particularly the liberal-minded Courier-Journal and 
Lousville Times, have supported the Negroes’ fight for 
economic and educational rights. 

The growth of industry in the state has had much to 
do with the change, undoubtedly. But Kentucky’s new 
industrial population is native, largely mountaineer, and 
not immigrated from the North. Those who came in 
across the river from Indiana were in large part Kentucky 
people to begin with. Control of the Courier Journal is 
not in Kentucky hands, but Barry Bingham, the presi- 
dent, is from a North Carolina family, and Mark Eth- 
ridge, the publisher, is a native of Mississippi. 

Much of the credit in the legislative field must be given 
the intelligent strategy worked out by the Southern 
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Regional Council; the Kentucky Negro Education As- 
sociation; the Louisville Defender, a Negro newspaper; 
the Louisville Urban League; and the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People. Instead of 
demanding outright repeal of the Day Law and per- 
haps thereby antagonizing numbers of people, these or- 
ganizations are working to get it repealed by degrees. 
The first step in this direction was taken in 1948 and a 
precedent was established by amending the Day Law to 
permit Negro physicians and nurses to take postgraduate 
instruction in Louisville’s public hospitals. 

When the interracial leaders requested further amend- 
ment this year, Governor Clements and his legislative 
leaders promised their support, and the bill had easy 
sailing. Of course, not all the legislators were moved by 
charitable considerations in supporting revision. A good 
many felt this way: “Nonsegregation is coming anyway, 
as federal court decisions have indicated. Let’s do it our 
way and not wait for Washington to tell us what to do.” 
Representative James F. Hanratty, majority floor leader, 
recognized this fact when he told the House: “Even if 
you don’t like it [nonsegregation] it’s the thing that’s 
coming.” And legislators from urban areas no doubt 
had in the back of their minds the growing importance 
of the Negro vote. : 

But, in spite of all these influences, the Day Law would 
not have been amended and no college would have dared 
to open its doors to Negroes if there had not been an 
astonishing change in Kentucky’s sentiment on the racial 
question during the last half century. This is reflected 
by a comparison of the votes—when the Day Law was 
voted, and when it was amended. In 1904, the segrega- 
tion bill was adopted by the House by a vote of 75 to 5, 
and by the Senate apparently without the formality of a 
roll call. This year, 1950, the Senate without debate voted 
23 to 3 to amend the law and the House approved, 50 to 
16. This makes something of a cycle. 


i FIRST BREAK-THROUGH WAS WHEN FEDERAL JupcE H. 
Church Ford, himself a Kentuckian, in March, 1949, 
ruled that the University of Kentucky must open its 
graduate and professional schools to Negroes until the 
state provided “substantially equal” facilities elsewhere. 
The NAACP had taken the lead in pressing this fight. 
Last year Negroes entered the university without ado. 
Twelve were enrolled in the spring term just past—one in 
the Engineering School and eleven in the Graduate 
School. They took their places quietly in the student 
s0dy without any open hostility. 

There is not likely to be any unpleasant incident when 
Negroes enter the other colleges. Student leaders at 
Berea generally have expressed their approval of the 
rustees’ action in opening the doors. Ninety percent of 
he 2,000 students at Berea, it should be noted, come from 
230 mountain counties in eight southern states. 

If further proof of the change in sentiment were needed, 
t was furnished at the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, which draws students from all over 
he South. Student leaders there took a poll on the 
juestion of admitting Negroes to both classrooms and 
lormitories. Of the 800 students, 96 percent voted “yes.” 
in a similar poll, the faculty voted 100 percent “yes.” The 
Jecision as to admitting Negroes now rests with the 
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board of trustees. The Louisville Presbyterian Seminary 
trustees have decided to enroll Negro students next fall. 

“What is happening in Kentucky is happening in a 
smaller degree throughout the South,” says Mansir 
Tydings, chairman of the Kentucky division of the 
Southern Regional Council, the South’s leading inter- 
racial organization. “The churches and schools particu- 
larly have become much more liberal in their views on 
racial questions,” Mr. Tydings went on. “This changing 
sentiment is partly due to the fact that the threat of com- 
munism has been preached rather generally, and we have 
come to realize that we can’t compete with Russia unless 
we live up to democracy as well as talk about it.” 

Tydings himself is typical of liberal southerners who 
are bringing about this sociological change. A middle- 
aged, quiet, soft-spoken man, in 1932 he gave up his 
ambition to become an architect and took employment as 
manager of Lincoln Institute, a school for Negroes, at the 
salary of $90 a month. 

He did this, he explains, because he became convinced 
that the problem of race relations was one of the most 
important facing Christian people, and he wanted to 
do his part in improving these relations. He is now 
director of the Lincoln Foundation, which administers 
the trust fund of Lincoln Institute, is a member of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, and is chairman of a State Department of Edu- 
cation Committee on Moral and Spiritual Education for 
Kentucky public schools. 


vf ITH THE HELP OF SUCH MEN As TypINcs, KENTUCKY 
Negroes are moving into other fields besides educa- 
tion. Several Negroes hold important elective and appoin- 
tive positions. Charles W. Anderson, Jr., is assistant 
commonwealth’s attorney in Louisville, and Jesse H. 
Lawrence is a member of the state legislature from 
Louisville. Negroes are represented on the State Board 
of Education by A. E. Meyzeek, of Louisville, and on 
the State Textbook Commission by C. L. Timberlake, 
president of the West Kentucky Vocational Training 
School. Louisville has twenty-six Negro policemen, in- 
cluding a lieutenant (highest police rank held by a Negro 
in the South) and three sergeants. 

Negroes were admitted a couple of years ago to use 
the Main Public Library in Louisville, and they are now 
suing in federal court for the removal of segregation bar- 
riers at all city parks and golf courses. At Paducah, they 
have filed suit in federal court for the right to enroll in 
Paducah Junior College, their attorney in this case being 
Joseph Freeland, a white member of the NAACP. 

Negroes are getting a fairer deal in the courts, too. 
Some months ago Circuit Judge William B. Ardery at 
Frankfort made headlines in the state newspapers when 
he summoned an all-Negro panel for the trial of a Negro 
charged with slaying a white man. He did this when 


- the defense counsel objected to “the systematic barring 


of Negroes from jury service.” The defendant was found 
guilty of manslaughter. 

The movement toward equal opportunity and justice 
in the South has been painfully slow. But all can take 
encouragement from the quickening of the pace in Ken- 
tucky these recent years, and Kentucky’s racial progress 
is bound to influence other southern states. 
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Let’s Take the Children West! 


One of the Northwest’s most eloquent spokesmen invites the rest of 


the country to broaden its viewpoint and accept the bounty of nature. 


RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


STATION PLATFORM IN MONTANA A LITTLE BOY 

from Manhattan got his first glimpse of a great 
range of peaks. He was about eight. He looked up at 
the cathedral ramparts of the Northern Rockies, glisten- 
ing in the early morning with the hard, bright luster 
which made Lewis and Clark call them “the shining 
mountains.” 

The boy was silent. On the train he had been noisy, 
but now he was awed. I watched him. It was a pro- 
found intellectual experience, his seeing these vast mono- 
liths of granite and lava rearing out of the soil of his 
native land. All that day his face was glued to a window 
in the club car, brattiness gone. 

But this youngster’s parents could afford a drawing 
room on the Empire Builder. In that respect he was not 
typical. I thought of all the children who never in their 
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childhood would feel the choking wonder inspired by a 
canyon a mile deep or a summit three miles high. 

Private foundations spend millions to improve the 
health, the citizenship, and the knowledge of our youth. 
The government disburses even more toward the same 
goals. What about taking the great mass of American 
children West? 

In the eleven western states are concentrated all our 
high mountains, most of the national parks and national 
forests. Nowhere else in the nation do glaciers like white 
dragons snake across a rocky landscape. Here, alone, 
gorges of fabulous depth yawn with the dim blue light of 
a painting by Maxfield Parrish. 

Yet these states favored so generously by the Creator 
are inhabited by a mere 14 percent of America’s people. 
Four out of five of the nation’s children are brought up 


from snowy summit and from redwood grove. 
Meriwether Lewis took to the grave the thrill of his 
t glimpse of the Rockies. To Mark Twain the moun- 
as were monuments of the Lord. 
And take the children West, by all means, on the train. 
€ train is intimate and close. Dark precipices are 
se enough to touch; from the magic cavern of a Pull- 
in berth, the Columbia River is a silver ribbon in the 
onlight. 
[he transcontinental systems are adding sleek new 
eamliners. Discarded sleepers, so long as their hulls 
> of steel, will do for the children. It could be that the 
tems will trim their rates for this purpose. A vast 


neration of travelers might in this fashion be born. 
1d can any thrill in youth compete for luxury with 
yking out across the snowy damask and shiny silver 
vice of the dining car to a pass where Jim Bridger 
Some of the country’s industries 


ided the Pawnees? 


might subsidize the project as an investment in citizen- 
ship. Railroads could provide the trains, other corpora- 
tions the food, still others the tents and canoes and walk- 
ing shoes. 

I have been present when a famous poetess got her first 
glimpse of Mount Hood. I stood at the elbow of a 
great British political scientist as he looked across the 
green coverlet of the Mount Baker Primitive Area. And 
once I had the privilege of sitting beside President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt while his private car Roald Amundsen 
clicked past the colored mesas of Washington’s Inland 
Empire. Their reactions were eloquent. 

But what I want to see and hear is a gang of twelve- 
year-olds, the offspring of Brooklyn truck drivers or Fall 
River textile workers, peering up the mile-deep chasm of 
the Lochsa on a clear Idaho day. That would be some- 
thing worth waiting for. And it would be an invest- 
ment in the future of the USA. 
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Teaching in a Fishbowl 


Visitors from round the world flock in to watch this unit of Berkeley’s 


public education system, where laboratory methods are accepted as routine 


PETER FABRIZIUS 


A LADY, VISITING BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, FROM HER 
native South Dakota, watched a little boy approach 
the clerk in a grocery store. 

“How much are the apples today?” 

The clerk told him, and the boy, tongue in the corner 
of his mouth, carefully noted the price on a piece of 
paper, writing the 5 the wrong way. 

“Want to buy some apples?” the lady asked. 

The lad shook his head and left. The clerk sighed, 
“They come and ask for the prices all day long. One of 
the tests at Whittier, y'know.” 

The visitor didn’t know, but being a teacher herself, 
‘she became interested. 

“Oh, the Whittier School,” the clerk explained. “It’s 
run by the university. They always do some experiment- 
ing with the kids.” 

The lady abandoned her shopping and went over two 
blocks to a modern school building surrounded by play 
yards. At the principal’s office she asked rather apologeti- 
cally whether she could look around. 

“Surely,” was the answer, “just write your name in our 
guest book. What age group would you like to observe?” 

The lady put her name down in a book below that of 
a well known New York educator. Leafing through the 
pages she found not only names of distinction in Amer- 
ican education but also the signatures of visitors from 
many lands—England, China, Australia, among them. 

The lady from South Dakota learned what scores of 
out-of-town visitors learn in Whittier School: that it is 
not “run” by the University of California, nor is it a place 
-of radical experiments in teaching. It is what is popu- 
larly called “the Laboratory School.” 

The Whittier School was established in 1922 by agree- 
‘ment between the Berkeley School Board and the uni- 
versity whose campus is only five blocks away. It was 
to be a two-way street of learning: elementary school 
children were to learn from their teachers, and university 
students from the children. 

Dr. Glenn Barnett, the present director of the Uni- 
versity Elementary School—the official title of Whittier—- 
is careful to tone down any claims that the school is 
something special. “We simply want to prove that you 
«can have a good school in a regular city school system. 


¢ 


—“Peter Fabrizius” is the joint pen-name of two 
writers, J]. B. Fabry and M, E, Knight, both 
associated with the University of California in 
Berkeley, the former as editor in the College of 
Agriculture, the latter as a research worker in the 
Political Science Department. 
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What is accomplished at Whittier can be and is bein 
done in other city schools throughout the country.” | 

But the record makes Whittier a pretty outstandin 
case. For twenty-eight years, faculty members an 
graduate students of the university have studied bot 
children and teaching methods. Students in educatio 
probably can claim the major share, but those in ps 
chology, art, and from the Institute of Child Welfar 
have contributed heavily. 


I, A GRADUATE STUDENT IS INTERESTED IN A RESEARCH 
project, he can turn to the superintendent of the Berkeley 
schools for permission to use Whittier as his laboratory 
The research is permitted when the project does not harm 
the children, does not unduly disrupt the routine, anc 
seems likely to produce information useful for the edu 
cation of elementary school children in general. 

Sometimes the decision is not easy to make. 

There was, for instance, the student who wanted tc 
find out what superstitions children have about snakes 
How misinformed are they? What are their main aver 
sions and how are they formed? The student proposec 
to bring snakes to the classrooms and see whether, by 
giving factual information on both the dangers and the 
usefulness of snakes, children could learn to overcome 
their aversion. 

After much deliberation the project was approved. Al 
possible precautions were taken. Only harmless live 
snakes were permitted, and even those were kept chillec 
to make them less lively. 

At the beginning some children—fourth to sixth 
graders—sat rigid; some were frightened. But soon the} 
began to enjoy the stories about snakes told by the stu 
dent who had been well supplied with information by 
the reptile specialists of the university. The youngster: 
visibly relaxed. 

The snake experiment went on for three months 
After the first few lessons the student asked for volunteer: 
to handle the reptiles, and the children soon vied for the 
privilege. For weeks books on snakes were on the “bes 
seller list” in the school and Berkeley libraries. 

This experiment, going beyond the scope of elementary 
school study, showed that superstition and fear can bi 
overcome by factual information. 

One of the major research projects at Whittier ha: 
been to find good teaching methods in spelling. Fo 
three years tests were given at regular intervals, anc 
records kept and studied. A list of the most typical mis 
spellings was compiled, headed by the word “almost’ 
which often is spelled “allmost” by bigger youngsters 
and “alnost” by smaller ones. “People” is another tougl 
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ne. It comes out peple, pople, peopel, popol, and in 
alnost” any other form. 

University research finally showed the way to handle 
hildren with major spelling difficulties. Rather than 
yrce them to spell the 4,100 words required by the eighth 
rade, they were prompted to concentrate on 600 carefully 
hosen words. They were told that if they mastered 
rese 600 words, they would be able to spell correctly 
pout 95 percent of all words in common use. This nar- 
owed down the problem to a scope the children felt 
rey could master, and restored their confidence. Many 


ideas are flowing constantly from the university, and the 
teacher plays the part of the laboratory assistant in charge 
of the tests. 

“What we are trying to improve,” said one of the 
older teachers at a recent PTA meeting, “are the two 
most important aspects of modern life: educational 
methods and human relations.” 

As in all fields of science, research in the laboratory 
school must be based on facts. The Whittier School has 
extensive records of each child, including health, family 
background, and the results of individual and group tests. 


Cal-Pix. Photo by Jon Martin Brenneis 


Pupils and teachers at Whittier carry on their work, disregarding the 1,500 university students, 
parents, and “outsiders” who visit the classroom to observe the creative teaching methods 


these “restricted” spellers graduated to junior high 
n0ol completely free from their spelling handicap. 
Psychology students, working with Whittier children, 
ve discovered many reasons why a child suddenly 
ases to progress. It is well known that emotional 
ain, based on an unfortunate home situation or pro- 
iged ill-health, will retard the child’s development. But 
metimes the reasons are not so obvious. University 
»s disclose the case of a boy in the fifth grade who, 
thout apparent reason, came to a complete academic 
ndstill. It was discovered that he was embarrassed 
cause his younger sister had grown taller than he was. 
such cases, once the facts are mentioned, the teacher 1s 
couraged not to exert pressure on the child, but to be 
npathetic and help him overcome his emotional block. 
Teachers are carefully chosen from an ample pool of 
\didates. The university offers a premium of $300 a 
ir, but it is not money alone that makes Whittier so 
ractive to a teacher. Here she is part of an exciting 
yeriment—the job never becomes humdrum. New 
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The teacher, of course, has access to these files and, in 
fact, helps compile them. If she has an idea for an im- 
proved teaching method, or if she meets a problem she 
is not prepared to tackle, she can go to the University 
School of Education and discuss her idea, or get advice 
on her problem. 

But teaching at Whittier is also a strain, chiefly because 
of the constant onlookers in the classrooms. 

“It’s like teaching in a fishbowl,” complained a newly 
hired teacher. But two years later she refused a high 
school job because she had become fond of fishbow] 
teaching. 

It is estimated that 150 to 200 “outside” visitors drop 
in annually, some only for a brief look, some for an 
observation of days and even weeks. Parents of Whittier 
children are encouraged to attend classes as often as they 
wish. In addition, there are the students who observe 
classes as part of the university curriculum. At present, 
seven regular university courses send students to Whittier 
at a rate of 70 group visits a semester. At an average of 
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20 students in each group, this makes 1,400 student visits 
a semester. 

Are the youngsters disturbed by this constant audience? 
George Burkhard, principal of Whittier, is fond of tell- 
ing the story of a little boy who was transferred to an- 
other school. Asked how he liked his new class, he 
answered, “Oh, it’s all right, I guess, but it’s so lonely.” 

Burkhard believes that this constant observation is good 
for the children because they learn to behave naturally 
in the presence of an audience. Also, they often learn 
from visitors who spend part of the recess with the 
youngsters or share their noon meal in the big lunch 
room. 

“Once we had a lady from India who had a red point 
painted on her forehead,” recalled Burkhard. “The chil- 
dren asked her about the meaning of that mark, and 
from what she told them they learned more about India 
and its customs than we could teach them in ten geog- 
raphy lessons.” 

One of the basic studies made at Whittier sought to 
find out how children learn most successfully—by read- 
ing, listening, or finding out for themselves. The answer 
was, of course, that direct experience is the best teacher. 
In accordance with the detailed findings, the three R’s 
are often taught in unorthodox ways. Arithmetic, for 


Skill in cooperation as well as the use of tools emerges 
from the “carpenter shop”—a favorite Whittier classroom 
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instance, is studied not from a text book, but in a “groce 
store” in the classroom. ‘The children build the sto 
themselves, find out the real prices from neighborhoo 
stores, and handle sales slips and toy money. 

That is why stores near Whittier are used to seein 
little customers come in, inquire about prices, make st 
dious notes, and scamper off without buying even 
penny’s worth of bubble gum. 

American history is often taught by the building 
miniature log cabins in the school yard. Higher grad 
may build the cabins from larger “logs” which they chin 
with mud and clay. Then the lower grades take ove 
Girls place their dolls in chairs that are designed accor 
ing to colonial pictures, and boy discuss the building of ; 
fireplace as it might have looked at Plymouth or i 
Washington’s day. Medieval European history comes t 
Whittier in the form of castles made by fourth grader 
from orange crates, cement, and rocks. 

This teaching by experience starts in Kinde 
Last winter, the acceptance of new words was teste 
The teacher mentioned a complicated word at a momen 
when it would make an impression on the children. Ther 
she watched whether the youngsters used the word, anc 
how. The parents were asked to cooperate in this case 
The results were sometimes surprising. One mother re 
ported that her girl came home saying, “A new teacher 
was appointed.” When she got no reaction, she repeatec 
proudly, “She was APPOINTED,” and then explained 
“You know—appointed—like a pencil.” 

The school makes a special play for the cooperation o: 
the parents. Parents are often asked to go on excursion: 
to farms, zoos, and other sightseeing trips, not only te 
help supervise the children but also to dispel the feeling 
that school is school, and home is home, and never the 
twain shall meet. For the same reason, they are invitec 
to see the school’s little spontaneous plays, acted by fry 
as small as the ones in high first. The children think uf 
and act out stories in class, and both they and _ thei: 
parents gain by the fact that mummy and daddy are 
watching. 

Occasionally, but not too often, the parents are askec 
by the school to report back their children’s reaction te 
certain experiments. Do they teach games they learn ir 
school to younger sisters and brothers? Do they repea 
certain words the teacher has used for a purpose? Dx 
they apply, in their off hours, certain principles they heai 
about in class? One of the experiments tried to establist 
what concept six and seven-year-olds have of “democracy,’ 
Parents were asked to supply information that migh 
shed more light on that subject. 

But generally, specific experiments are not discussec 
with the parents. Many of them never know that thei 
children are exposed to experiments at all. 

, There are very few Whittier parents who object t 
the ‘highfalutin’ stuff they are doing with the kids in 
stead of teaching them to read and write” as one of then 
expressed it in a letter to the superintendent. Many ar 
satisfied that while some of the methods may be unusua 
they are never harmful and they are almost always effec 
tive. Many parents do not feel that anything uncommor 
is going on in the classrooms. The men in charge o 
Whittier think that is the way it should be. s 
“There are no guinea pigs in our school,” said on 


ag of the Berkeley School Board, “just happy chil 
ren. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


Public Welfare Officials Meet 


Mae AMERICAN Pusiic WELFARE As- 
sociation drew the largest crowds in 
; nineteen-year history, larger even than 
any of its national meetings, when 
ore than 2,000 persons registered at its 
ortheastern Regional Conference at the 
lotel Astor in New York, May 18-20. 
cluded were every variety of public 
elfare investigator from “the federals,” 
id state commissioners to stair-climbing 
ivestigators, but the emphasis, as with 
ost APWA meetings, was on the im- 
rovement of program and administra- 
on. This involved some controversy, 
or public welfare administrators are by 
o means a philosophically, or politically, 
omogeneous group. 

One point of difference was sharply 
efined at a luncheon meeting, where 
le present system of federal grants-in- 
id was alternately deplored and up- 
eld. The viewer with alarm was John 
. Burton, former budget director for 
Yew York State, who held that grants- 
a-aid are “a vehicle for a strong cen- 
ral government’; and suggested that the 
resent $2,000,000,000 federal grants-in- 
id program be reduced to $1,000,000,- 
00, while returning $1,000,000,000 
vorth of taxing power to the states. In 
uch a program, he said, the grants 
ould go to the poorer states, while the 
icher states made up their loss through 
n increased taxing power. 

On the other hand, George F. Bigge, 
lirector of federal-state relations, Federal 
security Agency, maintained that “the 
rant-in-aid is the only device which will 
nable us as a nation to achieve certain 
ational objectives without taking away 
reedom of the states.” He agreed with 
Mr. Burton that larger proportions of 
‘rant funds should go to the poorer 
tates, but maintained that returning 
axing powers to the states would only 
einforce present inequalities, for “the 
yoorer states with greater needs would 
1ot have much more revenue available.” 

The conference had a lively quality 
rom the very beginning, when Mayor 
Villiam O’Dwyer gave, instead of the 
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usual perfunctory welcome, an impas- 
sioned address denouncing Communist 
activity in the public welfare field, and 
warning relief administrators against 
careless administration. Mayor O’Dwyer 
maintained, however, that the real mis- 
take in relief would be to “use misery 
for anybody’s special advantage,” and 
said that in questions of doubt it is best 
to err on “the proper side” rather than 
to “penny pinch” at the expense of hu- 
manity. At the same session, Kenneth 
D. Johnson, dean of the New York 
School of Social Work defined public 
welfare as “a philosophy of govern- 
mental responsibility for the protection 
and care of the people individually and 
as a whole toward the end of preserv- 
ing our democracy.” 

Dr. Howard A. Rusk, the featured 
speaker at a dinner meeting, pointed out 
that by raising life expectancy more than 
twenty years in the past half century the 
medical profession had “compounded 
the problem of public welfare.” He 
called for a revamping of our think- 
ing in regard to retirement age and 
establishment of “decompression clinics” 
for pre-retirement. He also spoke of the 
care of chronically ill and disabled, 
whose needs “can never be met as long 


Paris Meeting 


Joe R. Hoffer, executive secretary 
of the National Conference of Social 
Work, is having his first experience 
as pilot of the International Con- 
ference this month. The meeting, to 
be held in Paris, July 23 to 28, will 
bring together social workers from 
many lands, with a substantial rep- 
resentation from the United States 
and Canada. It will be the fifth 
international conference and _ the 
second postwar meeting. Mr. Hoffer, 
who guided the Cleveland and At- 
lantic City meetings of the National 
Conference, has worked by corre- 
spondence with committees in the 
various countries, shaping the plans 
for the Paris meeting. The theme 
this year is “Social Work in 1950— 
Its Boundaries and Its Content.” 


as we think only in terms of hospital 
beds and facilities.’ Rehabilitation 
services, he asserted, are the most re- 
warding of services, for the person who 
has conquered a disability achieves “a 
depth of spirit beyond our comprehen- 
sion.” 

In one of the conference’s numerous 
roundtable discussions, J. L. Brown of 
the New Jersey Department of Institu- 
tions and Agencies said that the new 
concept of rehabilitation considers the 
whole being, “psychological, social, voca- 
tional, economic, and all other related 
factors, including his adjustment and 
that of his family to the problems of 
daily existence.” Pointing out that most 
state rehabilitation agencies could not 
carry out this concept without amend- 
ment to state laws and a tremendous in- 
crease in funds, he called for a greater 
coordination of existing programs of 
vocational rehabilitation and _ personal 
adjustment. 


Bee Brack, JEwisH BoarD OF 
Guardians, New York, pleaded for more 
use of research in public welfare to 
determine the effects of its various pro- 
grams, particularly aid to dependent 
children. He also called for the greater 
application of present knowledge in the 
public services, suggesting the provision 
of parental guidance. 

No matter how skillfully aid to de- 
pendent children is administered, said 
Claire Hancock of the Maryland Depart- 
ment of Welfare, there will always be 
some serious family breakdown in this 
group. “Our delay in defining how we 
will carry this responsibility to neglected 
children has burdened the program with 
problems that properly belong else- 
where,” she maintained. Through a 
protective service a public welfare agency 
can take an authoritative position in re- 
gard to the few families who fall be- 
low “the community’s expectation of 
what is right and reasonable in child 
care,” and prevent “the hasty, ill-advised 
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and needless separation of parents and 
children.” 

Family relationships must be meas- 
ured by “internal” as well as “external” 
values in judging whether a child should 
remain in the home, maintained Helen 
Hubbell of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. In running 
away from “good” foster homes back to 
“bad” parental homes the children them- 
selves have forced social workers to look 
more deeply at their relationship to 
parents, she said. “It may be that our 
placing process, representing a means to 
an end, has absorbed us with the means 
rather than the end.” 

Beatrice Quimby of the Federation of 
Protestant Welfare Agencies, New York, 
described a joint home finding program 
between the New York City Department 
of Welfare and the three religious 
groups, in which 500 of the depart- 
ment’s social investigators, given special 
instruction in home finding, certified 
potential foster homes for Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish agencies. 

Calling for increased cooperation be- 
tween public and private agencies to 
combat community disinterest about the 
needs in both areas, Frederick T. 
Daniels of the Brooklyn Bureau of So- 
cial Service suggested a lessening of 
“inner group insulation” through inter- 
change of personnel and board and pool- 
ing of conferences and other profes- 
sional interests. He threw out the ques- 
tion of whether the present practice of 
providing public subsidy to private serv- 
ices puts the voluntary and public agency 


in closer cooperation or in keener com- 
petition. 

Public assistance policy, said Alden E. 
Bevier of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, must be a 
“dynamic compromise,” sensitive to the 
needs and desires of both the public in 
general and the client public. “The 
quickest way to change a poor policy,” 
asserted Mr. Bevier, “is to apply it 
strictly and give it a chance to show its 
defects.” 

Thirty-six other roundtable papers 
fell into the conference’s five main di- 
visions: The Impact of Public Opinion 
on Public Welfare; Dependency — 
Causes, Prevention, and Rehabilitation; 
Problems of Supervisors and  Case- 
workers; The Strengthening of Family 
and Community Life; Coordination of 
Functions in a Public Welfare Agency. 

In a special meeting, Loula Dunn, 
APWA executive director, called for in- 
creased cooperation to boost the or- 
ganization’s support. 

Robert T. Lansdale, New York State 
commissioner of social welfare, and Ray- 
mond M. Hilliard, New York City com- 
missioner of welfare, served as co-hosts 
to the conference. The chairman was 
Peter Kasius, deputy commissioner of 
Social Welfare for New York State. In- 
cluded in the APWA’s northeastern re- 
gion are eastern Canada, the District of 
Columbia and eleven  states—Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachus- 
etts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, and Maryland. 


The Future of UNICEF 


eee oF THE Unitep STATES TO 
change the program and structure 
of United Nations activities for children, 
defeated by the Social Commission last 
April, will be renewed this month in 
the meetings of the Economic and So- 
cial Council. The proposed change 
would replace the United Nations In- 
ternational Children‘s Emergency Fund, 
originally set up as a temporary agency 
for feeding purposes, with a permanent 
child welfare agency concerned with 
the provision of technical assistance and 
supplies for demonstration projects. 
The proposal, first presented by the 
U. S. delegate to the Social Commission, 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, arises from the con- 
viction that the emergency stage of re- 
lief is passing and that the United Na- 
tions can best help children by provid- 
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ing their governments with the techni- 
cal help needed to raise their own 
standards of child health, nutrition, and 
education. 

Looking forward to such a change, 
Congress in May passed legislation au- 
thorizing contributions by the United 
States Government up to $15,000,000 for 
permanent international child welfare 
activities in the United Nations  struc- 
ture for 1951. The United States has 
so far donated more than half the $148,- 
400,000 collected by or pledged to 
UNICEF by member countries through 
voluntary or governmental donations. Its 
present proposal asks for an increase in 
the UN budget to provide a stable 
source of revenue for a child welfare 
program. 

It also asks for “specific arrange- 


ments . . . to assure closer coordinati 
and joint planning between the sp 
cialized agencies and the UN in th 
child welfare field.” This is in lin 
with resolutions recently passed by bot 
the Food and Agriculture Organizatia 
and the World Health Assembly (sé 
page 367). Both these organizatior 
have been concerned with overlappin 
of UNICEEF activities with their ow 
special concerns—particularly in rega 
to technical assistance in nutrition a 
medical aid. Rather than eliminat 
UNICEF, however, they would limit if 
activities to coordination, fund raising 
and the provision of supplies for chi 
dren’s programs carried out by othe 
UN agencies. | 


President Proposes 
Welfare Department 


x May 31, Presrioent TRUMA} 
Qus again in his efforts to get 
combined health and welfare depart 
ment, presided over by a Secretary wit 
Cabinet status, to replace the presen 
Federal Security Agency. When he sub 
mitted the proposal for a Department o 
Health, Education, and Security to Con 
gress on that date, the President main 
tained that it was designed to meet th 
major objections which brought abou 
Senate disapproval of his 1949 plan. 

Nevertheless, observers noted that th 
proposed department retains at least tw 
of the controversial issues of a year ago 
One is the possibility that Oscar R 
Ewing, present Federal Security Ad 
ministrator, and well-known proponen 
of a national health insurance program 
would be named Secretary of the depart 
ment and with Cabinet rank be in ; 
better position to plug for such a pro 
gram. The other is the retention in tht 
department of the U. S. Public Healt 
Service, which the Hoover Commissiot 
has recommended be put into an inde 
pendent United Medical Administration 
along with the veterans hospitals anc 
other medical programs. 

The plan differs from the President’ 
proposal of a year ago, however, by re 
taining for the Surgeon General and the 
Commissioner of Education all the statu 
tory authority and duties now vested ir 
them. The President’s 1949 efforts t 
centralize these in the Secretary of the 
department met with the objection tha’ 
this would unduly subordinate profes 
sional judgment to  nonprofessiona 
domination. The changed arrange 
ments, in the opinion of a New Yor] 
Times editorial writer, could preven 
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Ewing from “rolling out the carpet 
health insurance,” which “he could 
do in any case unless Congress con- 
fed.” 
‘or thirty years United States Presi- 
its have been trying to create a Cabi- 
Department of Welfare, President 
iman’s predecessors in the movement 
ag Presidents Harding, Hoover, and 
nklin Roosevelt. 
comments The New York Times edi- 
al writer: “It is hard to see how 
> man’s career (Mr. Ewing’s) can 
perly affect the value of a long 
n reorganization plan. . . . If every- 
ly could forget politics for a while 
tly everybody would agree that a 
lfare Department with a Secretary of 
pinet rank is overdue... . Mr. Hoover 
| his experts may be right in thinking 
dical services a separate undertaking. 
The main point here as in all govern- 
ntal reorganization is to get more and 
ter work done at less cost... . ” 


hird World 
ealth Assembly 


'XPANDED EFFORTS AGAINST PLAGUE, 
4cholera, and trachoma will be a 
jor part of the World Health Or- 
uization’s program for 1951, as a re- 
t of action taken by the Third World 
alth Assembly, held in Geneva, May 
7. Attended by delegates and ob- 
vers from sixty-three countries, the 
embly outlined next year’s WHO ac- 
ties, set the budget at $7,300,000, 
ked into the organization’s structure 
| relation with other agencies, and left 
door open for the return of nine 
ntries which have withdrawn from 
ticipation. 
\s approved by the Assembly, WHO’s 
gram will continue in top priority its 
ipaigns against malaria, tuberculosis, 
| venereal disease. Other diseases will 
the subjects of intensive research, in- 
ding rabies, influenza, poliomyelitis, 
umatism, and hepatitis. The As- 
bly also approved a research pro- 
m in dental hygiene, and continu- 
e of medical aid to Arab refugees. 
VHO’s policy of decentralized opera- 
is received impetus with authoriza- 
. of a Regional Organization for the 
stern Pacific, already having five 
nbers—the Philippines, Korea, Viet 
n, Laos, and Cambodia. Also given 
een light were plans for a super- 
ry office for Africa at WHO's head- 
rters in Geneva, preliminary to the 
blishment of a regional office on the 
ican continent. These additions will 
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bring the number of WHO’s decentra- 
lized areas to six, those already in opera- 
tion being the South East Asia Region, 
the Eastern Mediterranean Region, the 
Region of the Americas (Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau), and a temporary of- 
fice for Europe at Geneva. 

Budget troubles caused by delinquen- 
cies in payments on the part of twenty- 
four countries and the withdrawal of 
nine made it necessary for the Assembly 
to reduce some of WHO’s administra- 
tive items, as well as supplies, to make 
up for the expansion in communicable 
disease campaigns and the development 
of health statistics. Moreover, the As- 
sembly warned that the executive board 
may have to cut the 1951 budget as it 
did 1950’s (from $7,360,000 to $6,300,- 
000) if the delinquent countries do not 
pay up.* These difficulties prompted the 
Assembly’s president, Madame Rajku- 
mari Amrit Kaur, Minister of Health for 
India, to suggest that voluntary contri- 
butions be sought for WHO’s work. 

Resolutions were adopted inviting 
back to full participation the nine 
withdrawn countries: Albania, Bulgaria, 
Byelorussia, _ China, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, the Ukraine, and 
the USSR. In the meantime, applications 
were accepted from four additional 
countries—Indonesia, Viet Nam, Cam- 
bodia, and Laos—thus bringing to 74 
the total number of countries which 
have been a part of WHO. 

Relations between WHO and _ the 
United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund occasioned consider- 
able discussion and led to an Assembly 
resolution that in further developments 
of international programs for children, 
the services of the appropriate perma- 
nent agencies of the United Nations be 
utilized and that any special UN ad- 
ministrative machinery should be con- 
cerned only with fund raising, coordi- 
nation, and over-all program planning. 
Another resolution urged the mainte- 
nance of UNICEF’s present program 
during 1950. 

An Australian proposal for a consti- 
tutional amendment to change the com- 
position of WHO’s executive board from 
“technically qualified persons designated 
by governments” to “direct representa- 
tives of governments” met with defeat 
by a vote of 30-18. The proposal had 
the support of the United States and 
France, although WHO’s director-gen- 
eral, Dr. Brock Chisholm maintained 
that it would be a step backward, con- 


* At a meeting in Geneva on June 7, the execu- 
tive board cut ihe 1951 budget to $6,100,000. 


verting the board from a body of tech- 
nical experts into a political body. 

The Assembly turned down an invita- 
tion to convene in Washington in 1951, 
as this would involve an additional $200,- 
000 expense. The Fourth World Health 
Assembly is scheduled to begin on May 
7, 1951, in Geneva. 


Milestones in 
Social Casework 


HE FamiLy SERVICE AssocIATION OF 

America has just issued three new 
booklets in explanation of current 
theories and developments in the social 
casework field. “A Comparison of Diag- 
nostic and Functional Casework Con- 
cepts,” edited by Cora Kasius (price $2), 
will be welcome not only by casework 
practitioners but by all social workers. 
interested in knowing something of what 
the great schism is about. Prepared by 
a special study committee, composed of 
an equal number of functionalists and 
diagnostics, the volume points out the 
main points of difference in the concepts 
of personality structure and of responsi- 
bility involved in these two theories of 
social casework, along with detailed 
statements of the principles and proces- 
ses of each, Four case presentations and! 
analyses provide illustration. The study 
committee agreed that “because of the 
nature and profundity of the differences. 
in philosophy, purpose, and method . . .. 
these two orientations cannot be eftec- 
tively reconciled or combined.” 

“Testing Results in Social Casework,” 
by J. McV. Hunt, Margaret Blenkner,. 
and Leonard S. Kogan, and “Measuring 
Results in Social Casework,” by J. McV.. 
Hunt and Leonard S. Kogan (price 
$1.50 each) report on a recent experi-. 
ment at the Community Service Society: 
in New York of devising a “movement 
scale” for determining the effects of 
casework service on individuals and 
families. The first describes the experi-: 
mentation that went into the develop- 
ment of the method and the tests used. 
to determine its validity. The second. 
explains the movement concept—changes. 
that take place in clients during the 
period of casework—describes the scale 
for judgment, and provides a guide for 
its use. In the preface the authors deny 
any claim that the method represents. 
the ultimate in evaluating the results 
of casework but suggest that the tech- 
nique contributes to administrative and 
research needs “without sacrificing either 
the individuality of clients or the flexi- 
bility of casework processes.” 


PERSONALITIES and PROJECTS 


New Appointment 


to United Nations 


Wie DR. Jo CG. VAN CHEUVEN 
sailed back home to Holland after 
a meeting of the United Nations Social 
Commission last December, he thought 
he was saying good-bye to the United 
States for the last time, as The Nether- 
lands’. membership on the Commission 
had terminated. But last month he was 
back again at Lake Success, this time in 
a permanent capacity as a member of the 
UN Secretariat. New director of the 
Social Activities Division, he fills a 
vacancy created early 
this year by the resig- 
nation of Sir Raphael 
Cilento, of Australia, 
now in Egypt on a spe- 
cial UN mission. 

As head of one of 
the four divisions of 
the Department of So- 
cial Affairs, Dr. van 
Heuven holds responsi- 
bility for those UN 
studies and operations 
directly concerned with 
helping countries im- 
prove their services to 
people — a program 
whose broad outlines 
are laid down by the Social Commission, 
a committee of the Economic and Social 
Council. Administratively the division 
falls into five sections: Social Defense, 
which paves the way for an international 
exchange of information and ideas on 
crime prevention and correction; So- 
cial Services, which provides for the 
training and international exchange of 
professional social work personnel; Com- 
munity, Family, and Child Welfare, 
which studies conditions and assists 
member governments on projects affect- 
ing individual and community life; 
Migration, concerned with the social 
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Dr. Jan C. van Heuven 


social welfare in terms of significant peop 


aspects of movement; 
Reference and Documentation, serving 
the four other sections. 

To his task of coordinating and di- 
recting this work, Dr. van Heuven 
brings a variety of experience, both rele- 
vant and irrelevant. In the latter cate- 
gory he puts his early career as an 
artillery officer, which began on gradua- 
tion from the Royal Military Academy 
of Holland in 1918. More than ten 
years later he switched his interest to 
another profession, the law, and began 
to study all over again. He received a 
degree from the University of Leyden in 
1935, but on May 10, 1940, was back 
again in the army in an effort to resist 
the invading Nazis. With the German 
occupation and the resultant demobiliza- 
tion of the Dutch army 
he became head of the 


legal division in the 
Ministry of General 
Affairs, but resigned 


after a year of unsuc- 
cessfully trying to carry 
out his own ideas under 
Nazi domination. There 
followed a short stint as 
secretary of the Nation- 
al Sick Fund Insurance 
Board and then three 
long years in prisoner 
of war camps in Poland 
and Germany. 
Liberation in 1945 re- 
turned Dr. van Heuven 
to the service of his country and ulti- 
mately of the world. Almost immediate- 
ly, he took a position in the Ministry of 
Health as director of a division con- 
cerned with social hygiene, mental 
health, health insurance, pharmaceutical 
matters, and the medical aspects of vet- 
erinary affairs. His first direct responsi- 
bility for international affairs came in 
1947, when he was appointed delegate 
for The Netherlands on the United Na- 
tions Economic and Social Council. He 
served in this capacity for two years, 
doubling in 1948 as The Netherlands 


member of the Social Commission, 


and Technical’ 


in which capacity he also served 
1949. 

After a week back at Lake Success | 
month, Dr. van Heuven was deep 
study of the machinery of his new j 

“It’s a good staff,” he told this 
porter, “and things have been set 
so well they can almost go on automé 
cally. My first task will have to be 
get to know the details more thorough 
so I will be better able to judge j 
where to direct my greatest energies. 


+ + + 


WV ILLIAM L. PAINTER, wuo 3 
came director of the Division of Ge 
eral Welfare, Virginia Department 
Welfare and Institutions, in April, | 
come up, if not from the ranks, 
least from various rungs on the depa 
mental ladder. A professional soc 
worker, who has studied at both t 
New York School of Social Work ai 
the Richmond School of Social Wor 
he has been with the department { 
nineteen years, first as field represen 
tive, and then successively as director 
the children’s bureau, director of fie 
services, assistant commissioner, ai 
chief of the bureau of local welfa 
services. 

During all these years Mr. Painter h 
been increasingly responsible for hel 
ing in the formulation of the Depa 
ment’s policies. As director of its ch 
dren’s bureau he prepared the first pl 
through which Virginia secured fede 
funds under Title V of the Social § 
curity Act for strengthening and expar 
ing child welfare services. Later, 
1938, he assisted in drawing up a pl 
under the state’s new Public Assistan 
Act through which the state could - 
ceive federal old age assistance and 3 
to dependent children funds. 

Mr. Painter is a graduate of King C 
lege, who found his way to social wo 
through the educational field by way 
child caring institutions. In his prese 
position he succeeds Arthur W. Jam 
who resigned last March. 
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The Record of a Peaceful Revolution 


20M THE WAGNER ACT TO TAFT- 
HARTLEY—A study of national labor 
policy and labor relations, by Harry A. 
Millis and Emily Clark Brown. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $8.50 
“oR THE LAYMAN AND FOR SPECIALISTS 
in labor-management relations this 
lume will be invaluable. Between its 
vers is told the story of the turbulent 
ents that preceded adoption of the 
agner Act in 1935, and the struggle 
“equalize” this law that led to the 
aft-Hartley Act of 1947. 
The book is the result of a fortunate 
llaboration. Dr. Millis, “dean” of la- 
r relations economists, had retired as 
airman of the National Labor Rela- 
ns Board in 1945 to study the move- 
ent for change in the national labor 
licy and to analyze the important 1s- 
es involved. 
Miss Brown, concurrently, had under 
ty a study of the Wagner Act experi- 
ce during her two years as operating 
alyst for the NLRB. 
Adoption of the Taft-Hartley Act in 
47 was the catalyst that united these 
idies. The section on the Wagner 
tt was prepared by Miss Brown and 
yse on the Taft-Hartley Act were 
inned and in large part written by 
. Millis. The experiences under the 
w law and the nature of the Act were 
ndled by Miss Brown. 
To read these pages is a valuable ex- 
rience. One comes away with a fresh 
elation of the “peaceful revolution” 
ough which this nation passed when 
yator Robert F. Wagner’s bill became 
y fifteen years ago. 
for detail, conscientious analysis, and 
yad perspective this book may be com- 
ed to some of the studies by Beatrice 
1 Sydney Webb. 
n the chapter on the background of 
 Taft-Hartley Act, the authors do 
avoid dealing frankly with the short- 
nings of labor organizations. On the 
er hand, they set forth the grudging 
eptance of the Wagner Act by em- 
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ployer associations for years after the Su- 
preme Court had definitely stamped it 
as the law of the land. 

The high point of a labor-manage- 
ment peace, we find, came in 1945 when 
Eric Johnston, then president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, together with President William 
Green of the American Federation of 
Labor and President Philip Murray of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
initialed a set of principles designed. to 
promote full production and industrial 
peace. 

Had this charter received the assent 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, perhaps the history of the post- 
war years might have been different. 
Probably the Taft-Hartley Act would 
not have been passed. 


Ges SEVERAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR LA” 
bor-industry peace faced the nation be- 
fore the 1947 statute was nailed down. 
One was President Truman’s Labor- 
Management Conference of 1945. De- 
spite the clarification of some issues, this 
conference proved abortive. Its failure 
prepared the way for restrictive legisla- 
tion. But, the authors point out sig- 
nificantly, the Administration, Congress, 
and labor cannot escape their share of 
responsibility for the 1947 debacle. Had 
the Administration aimed at better long 
range planning it could have avoided the 
attempt to forge a postwar wage-price 
policy in the heat of industrial battle. 
Unfortunately, the authors add, the la- 
bor movement itself failed “to propose 
solutions for problems in which the pub- 
lic was with some justice aroused against 
labor.” 

Perhaps the most telling argument 
educed by the authors against the Taft- 
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—The reviewer is a Washington 
correspondent of The New York 


Times, specializing on labor. 


Hartley Act is that “in the name of 
equalizing the laws and protecting the 
public interest and free enterprise,” it 
“especially revised the basic law of la- 
bor and the framework of collective bar- 
gaining. . . . This revision included far 
more than the changes in which there 
was an objective case for new law.” 

Like others who have carefully ex- 
amined the new Act the authors main- 
tain that the extent to which the law 
may relieve anti-union employers of their 
obligations, the manner in which it set 
unions back into an earlier restrictive en- 
vironment, and the way in which it 
brought the government further into 
peacetime collective bargaining will only 
become known by court tests and if, in 
a time of slackened employment, indus- 
try should choose to weaken the labor 
movement. 

Dr. Millis’s credo in the brief final 
chapter is especially worth reading. His 
dictum is that war in industry is not 
inevitable, that it can be avoided when 
proper procedures and policies find lodg- 
ment in the minds and behavior of 
unions and management. This may 
sound trite yet it cannot be emphasized 
that too often industrial dislocations oc- 

cur simply because pro- 

cedures and policies are 
9 not marked out and fol- 
‘ lowed by the parties. 


i As Dr. Millis says, the 
a 8 question of power in 
labor-industry _ relations 
= ye arises because of fear, 
y) but fear is banished 
| ) when sound procedures 
le / } in collective bargaining 

are adopted. 

Collective bargaining, he points out, 
opens the vista toward the democratic 
way of life. And participation of the 
worker in the government of his indus- 
try is a basic fact of collective bargaining. 
“For, in our political life,” he says, “sta- 
ble and efficient representative govern- 
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ment cannot be realized and maintained 
unless the great mass of the electorate 
become experienced in a joint solving of 
the many common problems... . In 
short, unless collective bargaining is de- 
veloped and is successful in industry, it 
is unlikely that the masses of the people 
will receive that training in discussion, 
patience, tolerance, and acceptance of 
majority decision necessary for the de- 
velopment of a stable and efficient repre- 
sentative government.” 

But collective bargaining, he stresses, 
does not deal with economic ends alone. 
As economic security is assured, collec- 
tive bargaining leads toward greater ii- 
terest in community problems which are 
the concern of free men in a democratic 
society. 

In a well-organized, well-led, and ex- 
perienced trade unionism and in success- 
ful collective bargaining with forward- 
looking and able employers he visions 
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“the chief bulwark of the mode of life 
and the type of government we cherish 
and are determined to maintain and to 
improve.” 


+ 4+ 


ALCOHOL AND SOCIAL RESPONSI- 
BILITY—A New Educational Ap- 
proach, by Raymond G, McCarthy and 
Edgar M. Douglass. Crowell. $3.50 


ee Dr. E. M. JELLINEK, DIRECTOR 
of the Yale Summer School of Al- 


cohol Studies, delivered the opening 
lecture of the 1949 session, he remarked 
that “The whole truth about alcohol 
will be presented in such a way that one 
day the ‘drys’ will cry and the ‘wets’ 
will laugh and the next day the ‘wets’ 
will cry and the ‘drys’ will laugh.” Any 
dispassionate, objective, scientific ap- 
proach to the problems of alcohol in- 
vites such reactions from _ strongly 
opinionated groups regardless of profes- 
sion or occupation. 

The authors of the present volume 
have presented the basic facts and prin- 
ciples about alcohol and society with 
broad tolerance and understanding. They 
are eminently just and fair. They handle 
each issue with scientific integrity and 
courage. It should follow therefore that 
the disinterested reader, who represents 
the majority of both the drinking and 
nondrinking members of our population, 
should be challenged to think and act 
constructively in this area of human ac- 
tivity. On the other hand, those who 
hold strong opinions pro or con will 
probably be disturbed. As the authors 
point out, “social attitudes are not only 
complex but are often determined more 
by emotion than by logic.” 

They go on to note that “Social con- 
trol of the problems associated with 
alcoholic beverages involves more than 
alcohol. It touches on the whole field 
of moral and ethical values in contempo- 
rary life, parent-child relationships, so- 
cial pressures and prestige factors, health 
education in the schools, alcohol legisla- 
tion, law enforcement, rehabilitation of 
the alcoholic, and dissemination of ob- 
jective information to the public in a 
manner which will generate recognition 
and acceptance of social responsibility.” 
Mr. McCarthy and Mr. Douglass not 
only pose these problems, but they also 
provide rational solutions that are both 
general and specific. 

They are particularly concerned about 
the virtual lack of sound, unbiased alco- 
hol education in the public schools. In 
1943 Dr. Ann Roe in her “Survey of 
Alcohol Education in Elementary and 
High Schools in the United States” ex- 


posed the outmoded and _ lackadais: 
methods common to our school syste 
in relation to alcohol. McCarthy a 
Douglass, educators themselves, n 
provide the basic rationale for pul 
education in the field and also outl 
methods and teaching materials. 
This McCarthy-Douglass book 

moves the subject of alcohol from 1 
emotional, prejudicial aura that | 
obscured teaching efforts these ma 
years, It stands on a par with 1 
basic texts in other fields such as biolo; 
economics, history, and the like whi 
make up the standard curriculum of © 
teachers colleges. Laurie Bitisto 
Director, Information Center 
Western Pennsylvania Committee I 
Education on Alcoholism, Pittsburgh 


INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOS 
MATIC MEDICINE, by C. Alberto § 
guin. International Universities Pre 
Inc. $5 

ERE IS A COMPREHENSIVE LITT 

book written by a South Americ 
physician. He studied in New Yo 
with Dr. Flanders Dunbar, who writ 
an introduction. 

The author attempts to cover t 
whole field of what he calls “the ps 
chosomatic tendency in medicine” fro 
the time of Hippocrates to the preset 
He gives special emphasis to the work 
some men in the field and only 
sentence to other equally importa 
workers, but with this in mind one c: 
obtain a fair picture of the subject. 

The first half of the book deals chiet 
with background and theory while t 
last half contains more clinical materi: 
He writes, “there cannot be a ‘psychos 
matic medicine’ as applied to any oth 
concept of medicine. If we accept tl 
basic unity of the organism—and if y 
believe that medicine refers to this unit 
all medicine, by definition, must be ps 
chosomatic.” Again he emphasizes “th 
man may be considered as a totalit 
and that while “studying the relatio 
ships that exist within the totality” y 
must keep this in mind. He then r 
views some of the relations of constit 
tional make-up, anatomy, physiolog 
and psychoanalysis. 

The more clinical part of the book 
devoted to histories of cases, types — 
illness, pathology, mechanisms. TI 
case histories are taken from both i 
patient and out-patient cases and are 
little unusual to us in that they inclu 
cases from South America as well as tI 
United States. 

In giving his concept of health at 
illness, Dr. Seguin states that health 
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ne absence of disease and gives a 
ynamic view of disease as “a reaction 
f the organism, as a whole, responding 
9 external or internal stimuli that seri- 
usly alter the equilibrium.” He says 
hat “symptoms are related not only to 
he pathology of the organism, but to 
he more or less serious alterations of 
ersonality.” Further clarifying these 
deas he writes, “We may speak of a 
cure’ only when the stimuli that alter 
he psychosomatic equilibrium of the 
rganism have been taken into account 
nd the total situation has been favor- 
bly modified thus restoring the equili- 
5s 

rium. 

The book contains a great deal of 
aluable information on the whole field 
f psychosomatic medicine. The material 
s well arranged in a very readable way 
nd each chapter contains a good bibliog- 
aphy, so that the reader may go further 
n any special area. For students and 
thers wanting a short summary of this 
ubject there is perhaps no book at the 
resent time which will better serve their 
ur pose. A. Louise Brusu, M.D. 
Vew York City 


JONGRESS MAKES A LAW, the Story 
Behind the Employment Act of 1946, by 
Stephen Kemp Bailey. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. $3.75 

ITH UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE 
United States mounting to over 

our and a half million in midwinter 
950, it is instructive to recall the high 
opes with which the sponsors of the 
‘ull Employment bill launched their 
ampaign five years ago, before the close 
f the war. Professor Bailey credits 
ames Patton, president of the National 
‘armers Union, with first proposing the 
mbodiment of several bold ideas in a 
ill. As originally introduced, these bold 
Jeas were: that the “right to work” be 
cknowledged, that the federal govern- 
vent undertake to assure employment 
pportunities for all those able to work 
nd seeking work, and that it commit 
self to a program of federal spending 
nd investment if and when economic 
ends indicated the danger of falling 
mployment. 

How these proposals were changed 
uring the course of the bill through the 
ongress is told with painstaking detail. 
he book is, in a sense, a case history, 
ctremely well documented, and with 
iscerning analysis of the forces at work 
hich determined the final result. 

What was secured at the end of the 
gislative battle was something much 
ss both as to underlying principles and 
to federal commitment than originally 


planned. However, the bill did establish 
useful machinery: namely, the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
and the Joint Congressional Committee 
on the Economic Report. How these 
agencies have operated to fulfill the pur- 
poses of the act could well be the subject 
for another book by Professor Bailey. 

The book seems to me “must” reading 
for anyone seriously interested in the 
promotion of liberal legislation. Particu- 
larly I would commend the chapters on 
“Conservative Pressures” and “Public 
Opinion.” With variations, a similar 
story, though even more complicated, 
could be told of how amendments to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act were finally 
secured, a legislative struggle which coy- 
ered four postwar years. 

In his preface, Professor Bailey sets 
up the following as desirable standards 
for congressional performance: 


. . . first, that Congress should act re- 
sponsibly—that is, that it should act in 
such a way that the voting public may be 
able to hold individual members and the 
separate parties reasonably accountable for 
their actions; second, that Congress should 
act democratically, that is, that it should 
formulate policy through a process of ma- 
jority rule while allowing for the free 
expression of minority opinions rather than 
vice versa; and third, that it should act in 
the public interest rather than in the inter- 
est solely of local or narrowly vested group 
pressures. 


Applying these criteria in his final 
chapter, the author not too surprisingly 
decides that Congress did not act respon- 
sibly. “The American voter,’ he says, 
“could not and cannot hold any recog- 
nizable group, interest, or individual re- 
sponsible for the Employment Act of 
1946... . Whether the American system 
can long endure depends upon a number 
of factors, but surely one of the most 
important ingredients of survival is a 


responsible political system which will 
reflect the will of the majority and which 
will enable the citizens to hold identifi- 
able rulers accountable for policy deci- 
sions.” ExizaBetH S. MAGEE 
General Secretary 

National Consumers League 


ON BEING HUMAN, by Ashley Mon- 
tagu. Henry Schuman. $1.95 


WX JHILE THIS BOOK Is IN THE HONOR- 
able tradition of Prince Kropot- 
kin’s “Mutual Aid” and John Fiske’s 
“Through Nature to God,” it is advanc- 
ing its case for the crucial role of love 
and cooperation in human affairs in 
terms of anthropological and biological 
evidence. “The biological facts give a 
biological validation to the principle of 
cooperation, or love, in human life.” 

In a sense this is a noble scientific 
sermon offering evidence for the funda- 
mental soundness in society of the 
Second Great Commandment about lov- 
ing our neighbors as we do ourselves. 
Indeed, it is the statement of the impera- 
tive obligation to put this commandment 
into practice as the condition of literal 
survival that gives this book its timely 
punch. Obviously, this exhortation is 
not new. But the reinforcement it gives 
to the critical place of the study of hu- 
man relations as a comprehensive area 
of educational concern, is on the beam 
of the best current emphasis in curricu- 
lum thinking. 

The book does not attempt to go be- 
yond the author’s own field. There is no 
programing of how love and cooperative 
structures and procedures are to be ad- 
vanced and exemplified. The author is 
wisely content to insist that there has 
to be a reexamination of values in line 
with “deep-seated potentialities toward 
socialization.” He is, in short, con- 


(Continued on page 373) 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY, INC. A National Associa- 
tion devoted to the care, education, train- 
ing, community placement and _ supervision 
of retarded and mentally defective children 
and adults. Membership $6.00 per year. 
Publishers of American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, quarterly, $7.00 per year; and 
A.A.M.D. News, $1.50 per year; annual 
Directory of members, including list of pub- 
lic and private institutions for retarded, $3 


per copy. Applications, subscriptions and 
orders to P. O. Box 96, Willimantic, Con- 
necticut. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 


York. A national organization conducting 
research and field service. Library. Me- 
chanical appliances for the blind. Williara 


Ziegler, Jr., President; M. Robert Barnett, 
Executive Director. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMIT- 
TEE (QUAKERS), 20 South 12th Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania; Clarence E. 
Pickett, Executive Secretary. Represents 
the Society of Friends in relief and social 
welfare services on a non-sectarian basis 
and without discrimination of race or na- 
tionality. Present activities include CLOTH- 
ING and FOOD DISTRIBUTION, RE- 
HABILITATION and SELF-HELP 
PROJECTS, MEDICAL and TRANS- 
PORT WORK: in Europe and Asia; 
REFUGEE AID: in United States and 
abroad; RACE RELATIONS: improve- 
ment of housing and employment for Ne- 
groes, college lectureships; ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS: housing projects, consulta- 
tive services to management and : 
WORK and STUDY PROJECTS: for col- 
lege and high school students, in United 
States, Mexico and Europe; INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS: over 300 confer- 
ences and institutes to promote study of 
religious and economic bases for peace, 
student study groups for peace education on 
college campuses, seminars for foreign and 
American students; SCHOOL AFFILIA- 
TION PROGRAM: | linking 
United States and abroad. 


schools in 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY—817 14th 
St., N.'W., Fifth Floor, Washington 5, D. C. 
A national organization devoted to preven- 
tion of deafness, conservation of hearing and 
rehabilitation of the hard of hearing. 
Monthly publication, HEARING NEWS, 
$3.00 a year. Literature for sale. Infor- 
mation given concerning problems of the 
hard of hearing. Field Services. C. Stewart 
Nash, M.D., President; Harry P. Wareham, 
Executive Vice President. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 
RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal service, 
research. Write for list of publications, 
5287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 
Administered through national headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., and four area offices 
in Alexandria, Va., Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis, 
Mo., San Francisco, Calif. There are 3,745 
local chapters, organized mostly on a county 
basis. Services of the Red Cross are: Serv- 
ices to the Armed Forces; Services to Vet- 
erans; Home Service; International Activi- 
ties; Disaster Services; Medical Services; 
The National Blood Program; Nursing Serv- 
ices; Food and Nutrition Service; First 
Aid, Accident Prevention, and Water Safety; 
Volunteer Services; American Junior Red 
Cross; and College Activities. 


ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, 
THE. Resource in child guidance, marriage, 
and family reiations. Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth and parent 
poe Boe 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


BIG BROTHERS OF AMERICA, 
(United States and Canada). Founded in the 
interest of prevention and correction of 
juvenile delinquency. An international asso- 
ciation of Big Brother agencies using volun- 
teer laymen under supervision of profes- 
sional social workers in guiding boys. Its 
membership is open to Catholic, Jewish, 
Protestant and non-sectarian Big Brother 
Organizations, President, Charles G. Ber- 
wind. Headquarters, Broad Street Station 
Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


INC. 


DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Incorporated 1910 and 
chartered by Congress in 1916 to develop 
character in boys and train them in citizen- 
ship. Programs: Cub Scouting—8, 9 and 
10; Boy Scouting—11 and upward; Senior 
Scouting—14 and upward, available locally 
through sponsorship by schools, churches, 
fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. Amory 
Houghton, Pres., Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, 
Chief Scout Executive. 


BOYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 112 East 
19th Street, New York 3, Algonquin 4-1753. 
Arranges invitation tournaments in indoor 
and outdoor sports for Boys’ Clubs, Social 
Settlements, Community Centers, Church 
Houses, Y. M. C. A.’s, Y. M. H. A.’s, etc., 
throughout Greater New York. Gustavus T. 
Kirby, Honorary President; Jacob Eichel, 
President; Arthur Price, Treasurer; Willard 
L. Kauth, Director. Sponsors: The Benja- 
min Harrison Recreation Center, 657 Tenth 
Avenue; The Lincoln Recreation Center, 
235 West 113 Street; Theodore Roosevelt 
Recreation Center, 2077 Second Ave.; Tot- 
Lot Playground, 422 West 49 Street; Tot- 
Lot. 110 East 110 Street; Camp Sebago, 
Camp Wakonda and Camp Orenda in the 
Palisade-Interstate Park; Co-Sponsor School 
Settlement, 120 Jackson Street, Brooklyn. 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS, INC., 16 East 48 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Mrs. Richard W. Bla- 
lock, President; Miss Martha F. Allen, Na- 
tional Director. Founded in 1910, by a group 
of progressive educators, “‘to perpetuate the 
spirituai ideals of the home and to stimu- 
late and aid in the formation of habits 
making for health and character.” It pro- 
vides health and character-building activities 
for girls 7 to 18 and stresses home and 
related crafts. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—24 West 40 Street, New York 18. A 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also 
cooperates with other children’s agencies, 
cities, states, churches, fraternal orders and 
other civic groups to work out worthwhile 
results in phase of child welfare in which 
they are interested. 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS 
OF AMERICA INCORPORATED, 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17. Informa- 
tion and consultation about cooperative plan- 
ning and financing of social work through 
chests and councils of social agencies. 


GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U.S.A., 155 East 
44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. President: 
Mrs. C. Vaughan Ferguson. Founded in 
1912 to help girls between the ages of 7 and 
17 prepare, with volunteer adult leadership, 
for their responsibilities in the home and as 
active citizens in the community and in the 
world. Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. offer ac- 
tivities in eleven program fields covering in- 
ternational friendship, outdoor life, home- 
making, the arts, and future vocations. 


THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY U.S. A., 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Weekday, group-work organization for girls 
(Juniors, aged 7 to 14; members, 14 to 21). 
Sponsored by the Episcopal Church. 
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HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 
AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. The inter-denominational home mis- 
sion body of 23 denominations. Executive 
Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, Rev. I. George 
Nace; Migrant Supervisors: Western, Mrs. 
F. E. Shotwell, 3330 West Adams Blvd., 
Los Angeles 18, Calif.; Midwestern, Rev. 
Ellis Marshburn, 127 North Dearborn St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


a 

THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 
ASS’N., 1313 E. 60 Street, Chicago 37, IIl. 
To aid in improving municipal administra- 
tion (1) the Municipal Year Book, (2) 
Public Management, monthly journal on 
local government, (3) Management Informa- 
tion Service for Cities on fee basis, (4) 
Eight correspondence courses in municipal 
management. Write for more details. 


OO 

LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
—Promotes a better understanding of prob- 
lems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlets, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. 
Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 112 
East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEA 
Byron B. Burnes, President, 210 Ridgewa 
Avenue, Oakland 11, California; Robert 
Greenmun, Secretary-Treasurer, 713 Nort 
Madison Street, Rome, New York. Orga 
ized 1880, Incorporated 1900. Objects: Ed 


cational, Social, Industrial Welfare of t 
Deaf, Quadrennial National Convention 
Official Organ, The Silent Worker, 98 


Cragmont Avenue, Berkeley 8, California 
$3.50 year. Lists achievements of deaf i 
Industry, Education, Sports, and Religio 
Section for Parents of Deaf Children. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR EDUCA 
TION ON ALCOHOLISM, INC. (a divi 
sion of The Yale Plan on Alcoholism), ° 
East 103rd Street, New York 29, N. Yar 
non-profit organization established in 1944 
to aid in the education of the public is 


matters pertaining to alcoholism. It doe: 
not take sides in the Wet-Dry controversy 
It provides speakers to interested group 
and distributes factual unbiased literature 
It organizes citizen’s committees in commu 
nities throughout the country, and sponsor: 
and guides these local committees in pro 
grams of education and action in their com 
munities, designed to meet this great medi 
cal and social problem. Through these loca 
affiliates it promotes and establishes facili 
ties for the rehabilitation of the alcoholic 
It promotes prevention of alcoholism throug 
education and rehabilitation. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAI 
WORK, 82 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio 
Ewan Clague, President. The Conference 
is an organization to discuss the principl 
of humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each 
year it holds an annual meeting, publishe: 
in permanent form the proceedings of the 
meeting and issues a quarterly Bulletin 
Proceedings are sent free of charge to al 
members upon payment of a membershit 
fee of $7.50. 78th Annual Meeting, 1951 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISE 
WOMEN, 1819 Broadway, New York 23 
N. Y. Mrs. Irving M. Engel, President 
FIFTY-SIX YEARS SERVICE /S@ 
FAITH AND HUMANITY through:— 
SOCIAL WELFARE—Mental hygiene pro 
gram; Council houses and clubs, nurseries 
clinics; camps, work with the aged an 
handicapped; scholarships. OVERSEAS 
SERVICES—Operation of a home for un 
attached girls and young women in Paris 
scholarship grants at American Universities 
for study in social welfare, public health 
nutrition, nursing, occupational therapy t 
qualified young women from abroad wh 
return to work in their own countries 
EDUCATION AND SOCIAL ACTION— 
Contemporary Jewish Affairs, internationa 
relations and peace, social legislation. Stud 
groups under National direction keep Jewibl 
women throughout country alert to vita 
current issues. Through local Sections 
SERVICE TO FOREIGN BORN—Immi 
gration aid, port and dock work, naturaliza 
tion aid, Americanization classes, locatior 
of relatives. SUPPORT OF SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION, HEBREW UNIVERSITY 
JERUSALEM. 234 Senior Sections i 
United States—also Junior and Councilett 
groups. 85,000 Senior members. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—————————————— 


THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR IN 
FANTILE PARALYSIS, INC., 120 Broad 
way, New York 5, . Y. A non=prem 
organization pledged to lead, direct an 
unify the fight against infantile paralysi 
and supported by the March of Dimes 
Through more than 2,800 Chapters servin; 
every county of the nation, it helps pay fo 
the best available care and treatment fo 
polio patients whose families cannot pay ful 
costs unaided, regardless of age, race, cree 
or color, and assists in staffing and equip 
ping local polio centers. It supports scien 
tific investigation into the cause, prevention 
cure and treatment of infantile paralysis an 
finances the professional training of scien 
tific and medical personnel. It maintains . 
year-round program of public informatio 
and education about the disease. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


VYATIONAL HOUSING CONFERENCE, 
1025 Vermont Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. A citizens’ organization, working 
to help secure a better housed America, 
promoting slum clearance, public low-rent 
housing, urban redevelopment, and housing 
for families of middle income. Acts as 
coordinating agency for housing informa- 
tion to labor, veterans’, religious, social wel- 
fare, educational, minority and public in- 
terest organizations. Monthly newsletter, 
special reports and studies throughout the 
year, and Annual Meeting. Lee F. Johnson, 
Executive Vice President. 


JATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
—315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To 
bring to everybody in America, young or 
old, an opportunity to find the best and most 
satisfying recreational use of leisure time 
through participation in music, drama, sports 
and games, arts and crafts, nature activities; 
and to helo secure adequate playground, 
recreation centers, swimming pools, beaches, 
athletic fields and other recreational facilities. 


“HE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC., 
11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


W. H. Jaenicke, President; Lawrence J. 
Linck, Executive Director. The Society 
through its 2000 state and local member 


units seeks to provide health, welfare, edu- 
cational, recreational, vocational and employ- 
ment services to all types of handicapped 
persons, adjusting its services to each com- 
munity and the programs of other agencies. 
Maintains special cerebral palsy services; 
consultation by professional staff; loan 
library. Financed by annual sale of Easter 
Seals. Publishes ‘‘The Crippled Child,” a 
magazine for parents of handicapped chil- 
dren, bimonthly, $2.00 a year. 


IATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790 Broadway at 58th St., New 
York. Dr. James E. Perkins, managing di- 
rector. Pamphlets of methods and programs 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publica- 
tions sold and distributed through state asso- 
ciations in every state. American Review of 
Tuberculosis medical journal, $10.00 a year; 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, organized in 
1910, with 57 local branches seeks to im- 
prove living and working conditions among 
Negroes. Conducts surveys and research as 
basis for its services. Specializes in secur- 
ing full use of Negro manpower in public 
and private employment. Publishes special 
bulletins on interracial and community prob- 
lems. Provides fellowships in Social Work. 
Solicits contributions and gifts. 1133 Broad- 
way. New York 10. WAtkins 4-0505. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION, Campbell B. 
Beard, Executive Secretary, 1424 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., is the profes- 
sional organization for counselors and others 
engaged and interested in vocational guid- 
ance and the publishers of OCCUPATIONS, 
the Vocational Guidance Journal. 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 
East 30th Street, New York, N. Y. Tele- 
phone CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities: 
—Collects information about correctional in- 
stitutions and works to improve correctional 
methods and standards. Aids released pris- 
oners in their problems of readjustment by 
securing employment and giving such other 
assistance as they may require. Austin H. 
MacCormick, Exec. Dir.; Robt. R. Han- 
num, Dir. of Vocational Placement. 


PLAY SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION, 119 West 
57th Street, New York 19. Develops work- 
play programs for school-age children in 
their out-of-school hours, with qualified lead- 
ership; conducts year-round laboratory cen- 
ters in partnership with the Board of Edu- 
cation, and provides consultative services and 
leadership training for local agencies con- 
ducting all-day summer play schools; ex- 
tends its advisory services to schools, 
agencies and institutions interested in using 
play as a way of learning and _ group liv- 
ing as a means of furthering individual and 
social development; orients teachers and 
group workers, and assists parents in under- 
standing how good play programs contribute 
to mental health. Pamphlets, a 16 mm sound 
film and national field service available. 


THE SALVATION ARMY, INC., National 
Headquarters, 120 West 14th St., "New York 
City. An International organization, founded 
in London, 1865, established in the United 
States March 10, 1880. A religious and 
social welfare organization, operating insti- 
tutions, corps and agencies for all ages, to 
meet a variety of human needs in most 
major cities, Commissioner Ernest I. Pug- 
mire, National Commander. 


MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREAU 
17 W. 16th St., N. Y. City. WA 9-6200. 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. 

Every day 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturday 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
Wednesday & Thursday eve. 5:30 to 8 P.M. 


THE VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA, 34 
West 28th Street, New York 1, N. Y. A 
nationwide religion-social welfare organi- 
zation founded in 1896 by Ballington Booth 
and Maud Ballington Booth to meet spir- 
itual and varied physical needs of the un- 
adjusted and disadvantaged of all nation- 
alities and creeds thru institutions, posts 
and departments in most major American 
cities. 


This DIRECTORY appears in 
THE SURVEY twelve times a 


year. 


Rates are 40 cents a line (actual) 


per insertion. For information 
contact the Advertising Depart- 
ment. 


(Continued from page 371) 

erned to integrate scientific study about 
premise or principle, a hypothesis or a 
octrine, which will give fertilizing effect 
> further study of the science of man. 
Scientists and laymen alike, includ- 
1g educators, will find this a stirring 
firmation, simply put with deep sin- 
erity, by one who speaks out of a wide 
nd profound scholarship in the newest 
f social sciences. Orpway TEAp 
hairman, Board of Higher Education 
lew York City 


.NALYTIC GROUP PSYCHOTHER- 
APY, WITH CHILDREN, ADOLES- 
CENTS, AND ADULTS, by S. R. 
Slavson. Columbia University Press. 
$3.50 

n 1943, S. R. SLavson PUBLISHED “AN 
Introduction to Group Therapy,” now 
idely known. Four years later he pub- 
shed under his editorship, “The Prac- 
ce of Group Therapy.” The former 
ad laid the foundation for this new 
Id (a fusion of case and groupwork), 
e latter became quickly a useful tool 
x the practitioners wherever they were 
and there were not too many and are 
t still. 

It is, therefore, with great interest 
at practitioners will open the present 
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volume which deals with a different type 
of therapy, the analytic. Slavson, in his 
preface, deals with the criticism that 
“has been leveled at the proponents of 
group therapy” because of a new ter- 
minology and new techniques. He terms 
this criticism “unavoidable,” since “all 
sciences and technologists have had simi- 
lar histories.” This book will answer 
many of the critics though it will not 
satisfy those who oppose Freud. 

As in his former volumes, Slavson 
illustrates each of his fifteen chapters 
with rich case material gathered since 
1934, as the head of the Group Therapy 
Department of the Jewish Board of 
Guardians in New York. The first 
seven chapters explain current practice 
as well as the analytic theory, and the 
practitioner will have ample opportunity 
to acquaint himself with a new ter- 
minology for which the author found 
it necessary to furnish a supplementary 
“Glossary.” In coining new terms, this 
reviewer cannot always go along with 
phrases—like “nuclear problem” (mean- 
ing the central problem of a patient 
reaching a point of maximal trauma)— 
which seem alien to social work. 

Chapters 8 to 15 are fairly easy read- 
ing, as they consist largely of case ma- 


terial, relating to work with latency, 
puberty, adolescent or adult periods in 
groups. It should be emphasized, how- 
ever, that “easy” reading applies only to 
those who are familiar with Slavson’s 
former books. They are prerequisites 
to the present volume. This is a great 
work. The only drawback seems to be 
that only a few practitioners in this 
country will be able to make this book 
their own, in their minds and in their 
hearts. Hans A. ILLInc 
Los Angeles 


NINTH GRAPHIC ARTS PRODUC. 
TION YEARBOOK. Colton Press. $15 


OLUME BY VOLUME, THE GRAPHIC 

Arts Production Yearbook gains 
in poundage and in resources. This 
ninth issue has achieved 728 luxuriously 
coated pages and a weight just one 
ounce short of eight pounds. As a mas- 
terpiece of printing and engraving, it 
will delight anyone who loves beautiful 
book-making. But for those who work 
with type, engraving, production, and 
the graphic arts generally this is also an 
invaluable reference book. The eight 
sections into which it is divided pro- 
vide solutions for almost every conceiv- 
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The Survey 
112 East 19 Street New York 3 


WORKERS WANTED 


CASEWORKER~—graduate of accredited School 
of Social ‘Work for position in orthopedic 
convalescent home, hospital affiliation, Case- 
work—Groupwork experience necessary. Sal- 
ary $3300 plus maintenance. For details write 
to—Miss Sadie Shapiro, Director, Department 
of Social Service, Hospital for Joint Diseases, 
1919 Madison Avenue, New York 35, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY-CASE WORKER 
for new Midwest agency for blind. Gradu- 
ate accredited school; two years supervised 
experience; knowledge of community organt- 
zation. Salary $3600 yearly. Address Mrs. R. 
Lohman, 2138 Owaissa, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER. For chil- 
dren’s agency operating Child Guidance Clinic 
and Child Placement services. Salary range 
$2950 - $4300 dependent upon training and 
experience. Experience preferred in child 
guidance clinic or psychiatric clinic. Graduate 
accredited school, major in Psychiatric Social 
Work. Member or eligible for membership in 
American Association of Psychiatric Social 
Workers. Write Child Guidance Clinic, Jew- 
ish Child Care Association of Essex County, 
15 Lincoln Park, Newark 2, N. J. 


ACTIVITIES DIRECTOR wanted by Jewish 
Community Center in Midwest. New  build- 
ing, growing program. A chance for realist 
professional development. Prefer young per- 
son with at least one year’s graduate training 
in group work. Must have strong Jewish 
background and interest. Excellent salary 
commensurate with training and ability. Send 
picture, full professional academic and per- 
sonal history and references. 9068 Survey. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL CASEWORKER —profes- 
sionally trained—for General Hospital with 
expanding program. Experience desired but 
not essential. Good personnel policies. Salary 
range comparable with good agency practice. 
Write Director, Social Service Department, 
Bridgeport Hospital, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


INTAKE SUPERVISOR for multiple service 
agency, member FSAA and CWL. Duties in- 
clude supervision of workers carrying both in- 
take and under care responsibility. Oppor- 
tunities for administrative and community re- 
lations experience and for participation in 
student training program. Consultation with 
qualified Casework Supervisor. Write Jewish 
Family and Children’s Services, 15 Fernando 
Street, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


STAFF WORKER for national agency offering 
advisory and consultative service to institu- 
tions and agencies related to Episcopal 
Church, Qualifications include MSW and ex- 
perience in administration or community or- 
ganization, In reply state training, experi- 
ence, and range of salary, to Rev. Arnold 
Purdie, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


SUPERVISOR—one unit of Episcopal boys’ 
homes. Must be qualified to carry out guided 
growth program for 24 boys, and take full 
responsibility for coordinating life of boys and 
staff of seven, Write Director, St. Francis 
Boys’ Homes, Salina, Kansas. 


CASEWORKER: Professionally trained, experi- 
enced, for multiple service non-sectarian 
agency. Salary commensurate with qualifica- 
tions. Write Family Service, 136 Washington 
Street, Paterson 1, N. J. 


GROUP WORKER, young man with profes- 
sional training in accredited school, to de- 
velop challenging program in dependent chil- 
dren’s institution; sound personnel practices, 
good salary dependent on training and ex- 
perience, For further details write 9070 Sur- 
vey. 


WORKERS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Graduate of accredited school. Mini- 
mum three years supervisory or administra- 
tive experience in social work; community 
organization; public health or related field. 
Starting salary, depending on background, 


$3600 to $4000. Executive is responsible for 
administration of clinic; professional, nursing 
and casework staffs; interpretation to com- 
munity; and public speaking. Active Board. 
Mr. Ralph Klein, Planned Parenthood Clinic, 
203 Professional Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


CASE WORKER, mature woman, interested in 
direct case work treatment of dependent 
children in small established children’s insti- 
tution in Northern Ohio. Minimum require- 
ments M.S.S. degree from accredited school 
with some supervisory experience; sound 
personnel practices, salary commensurate with 
training and experience. 9071 Survey. 


CASEWORKER—Graduate accredited school, 
salary according to qualifications, good super- 
vision. Write Michigan Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, Flint Branch, 200 E. Kearsley Street, 
Flint 3, Michigan. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER—Commu- 
nity Orthopsychiatric Clinic—Atlantic seaboard 
city. Intake and treatment interviews, inter- 
agency contacts. Three (3) years experience 
in case work required. 9046 Survey. 


CASEWORKER — Opening for professionally 
trained caseworker in established multiple 
service family agency. Expanding program. 
Professional supervision. Limited case load. 
Board of Directors active in developing and 
maintaining high standards of case work and 
personnel practice. Recently revised statement 
of personnel policies available. Salary be- 
ginning $3000 to $3200, depending on training 
and experience. Annual increments based on 
evaluation. Write Rosemary Antin, Jewish 
Social Service, 78 State Street, Albany 7, 
New York. 


CASEWORKERS—man or woman for work 
with adolescents and an adoption worker—pro- 
fessionally trained and experienced, for pri- 
vate, state-wide child placing agency with 
growing program. Iowa Children’s Home So- 
ciety, Room 206, Savings and Loan Building, 
ath and Mulberry Streets, Des Moines 9, 
owa. 


CASEWORKERS—Midwest, private, multiple 
function children’s agency outside Chicago. 
Case Supervisor, $3700-$5000; Case Worker 
ITI—$3500-$4200; Case Worker II—$3200- 
$3700; Case Worker I—$2800-$3300. Write 
9041 Survey. 


CASE WORKER: Multiple function private 


practices and supervision. Affiliated with 
Child Welfare League. Write Jewish Child 
Care Association of Essex County, 15 Lincoln 
Park, Newark 2, New Jersey. 


SUPERVISOR. Opportunity for interesting 
supervision position in Family Agency having 
high standards. Staff consists of thirteen pro- 
fessionally-trained and experienced workers. 
Emphasis in progvam is marriage counselling, 
parent-child relationships, and personal ad- 
justment problems. Psychiatric consultation 
available, Opportunity to participate in inter- 
esting community program. Good personnel 
practices. Salary range $4000-$5000. Edith 
Holloway, Executive, Family Service of Roch- 
ester, Inc., 31 Gibbs Street, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


CASEWORKER—man or woman—in Family 
Service Agency, with a Mental Hygiene Clinic 
and Social Service Program in Rehabilitation 
unit of local hospital. Excellent working con- 
ditions, Salary in line with qualifications. 
Bristol Family Service Agency, Newell Road, 
Bristol, Conn. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER, Child 
Guidance Clinic, Medical College of Virginia, 
Richmond, Va. Dr. Lucy S. Hill, Director. 
Salary—$3500 up, depending upon qualifica- 
tions. Member AAPSW and experience in 
Child Guidance Clinic desirable—intake and 
work with parents. 


WORKERS WANTED 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER 


for a Mental Hygiene Clinic associate¢ 
with the Norwalk Hospital. Salary to be 
arranged. | 


For further particulars write | 


ADMINISTRATOR, NORWALK, CONN, 


OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


WANTED SOCIAL WORKERS—(a) To wo 
with tuberculosis patients of city and count; 
college town of 100,000, Middle ‘West. ¢ 
Psychiatric; community guidance clinic; lars 
city located in Southeast. (c) Two medic 
social workers; fairly large institution; Sout 
ern California. (d) To serve as superintende: 
of small institution for young women; Eas 
(e) Instructor in social work, qualified 
combine duties of those of dean, small colles 
operated under auspices of Lutheran churc 
(f) Social worker for position involving thr 
days weekly; New York City. S6-1 Burneic 
Larson, Medical Bureau, Palmolive Buildin; 
Chicago. 


GIRLS WORKER, trained for small settlemen 
position open soon. Good salary and personn 
practices. Apply Family and Children’s Servic 
313 S. E. Second Street, Evansville, Indian: 


WANTED-—Social workers to file their qualif 
cations with the Medical Bureau; opportun 
ties in all parts of America including foreig 
countries; all negotiations strictly confidentia 
Burneice Larson, Medical Bureau, Palmoliy 
Building, Chicago. 


CASEWORKERS. Opening in multiple servic 
agency for two caseworkers in Family Servic 
and Child Placement Departments. Classifics 
tions Caseworker I and II provide salar 
range $2,700-$4,500. Placement on scale d 
pendent upon experience. Write Jewish Famil 
and Children’s Service, 15 Fernando Stree 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


CASEWORKERS for combined family an 
children’s agency. Excellent personnel prac 
tices. Pleasant working conditions. Good suy 
ervision, Salary according to training an 
experience. Write Family and Children’s Ser 
ice, 313 S. E. Second Street, Evansville, Inc 


CASE WORKER — Family case work — chil 
placement. Good personuel practices. Goo 
supervision. Psychiatric consultation avai 
able. Write Charles E. Brown, Family & 
ciety of Saginaw, 439 South Franklin Stree 
Saginaw, Michigan, 


OPPORTUNITIES in adoption specializatior 
general placement, and family casework. Cas: 
work openings in large reorganized multip! 
service agency; good supervision, studer 
training program, psychiatric consultatio1 
Reasonable case loads and good personn 
practices. Beginning salary $2700 and in a 
cord with experience. Family and Children 
Service, 410 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, P: 


MEDICAL SOCIAL CASE WORKER - 
graduate of accredited school of social worl 
some hospital experience preferred, for e} 
panding hospital social service departmen 
Supervision-—psychiatric consultation availabl 
Opportunity for participation in communit 
programs, Beginning salary based on exper 
ence. Write or call F, Engeman, Director « 
Social Service, Mountainside Hospital, Mon 
clair, New Jersey. 


WANTED: Registered Nurse. Live in. Sma 
church institution in suburban  Philadelphi 
caring for normal white children of scho 
age. 9097 Survey. 


——————— 


GROUP WORKER. Resident settlement dire 
tor of girls program, M.S.W. At least tw 
years experience in group leadership and st 
pervision of volunteers. Eastern city. Septen 
ber or October. 9098 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR for private non-se 
tarian child welfare agency specializing i 
adoptions and emotional rehabilitation. Shoul 
possess experience and ability as administrate 
and fund-raiser. Apply to President, Children 
Home Society of W. Va., Box 1588, Charle: 
ton, W. Va, 
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WORKERS WANTED 


SY 


SEWORKER. Graduate of accredited school, 
x work in small agency specializing in 
ounseling and Foster Home Care for ado- 
scents—salary range $2700 to $3450. Girls’ 
ervice Bureau, 2139 Locust Street, Phila- 
sIphia 3, Pa. 


ee 


SEW ORKER—Master’s degree in Social 
Jerk or one year in an accredited school plus 
years’ experience in case work. Agreeable 
orking conditions. Beginning salary $3,000. 
orfolk Travelers Aid Society, 200 E. City 
fall Avenue, Norfolk, Virginia. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


USEFATHER—delinquent, problem boys, 
screational and occupational therapy experi- 
nce; excellent checkable record, available im- 
1ediately. 9015 Survey. 


YMAN EXECUTIVE, (B.S., M.A.) wishes 
lacement where special abilities can be used. 
xXtensive experience in quantity food service 
nd nutrition education including organization, 
lanagement, buying, advisory and consultation 
ervice, teaching. 9064 Survey. 


BLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR; | top- 
ight; finest social agency and civic action 
xperience; knows fund-raising; good ad- 
linistrator; able public speaker, editor, pub- 
cist. 9091 Survey. 


ECUTIVE; male; 37; member AASW, 
APSW ; MA degree social work; 13 year’s 
xperience in local, national agencies (family 
nd child welfare, NP hospital, physically 
andicapped). Varied experience in fund rais- 
1g, community and agency organization, case- 
rork (social, psychiatric). Present salary— 
5100; California. Desire job offering oppor- 
anity for graduate study. 9090 Survey. 


OUP WORKER, male, 39, married, ad- 
lnistrative and supervisory experience, 
sssional degree, desires administrative or 
upervisory position. 9089 Survey. 


CIAL WORK—Young man keenly interested 


1 field. B.S. in management and industrial 
elations ; volunteer work, American Red 
‘ross; application being made for graduate 


tudies in social work. Highly recommended 
or tact, good judgment in relations with peo- 


le and ability to see beneath the surface 
roblem and analyze situation objectively. 
093 Survey. 


.LE—GROUP WORKER with professional 
egree desires teaching position. Has execu- 
ive and supervisory experience including su- 
ervision of Social Work students. 9092 Sur- 
ey. 


ECUTIVE—Man and wife, college trained 
nd experienced in Aged Institutions work. 
xtensive experience in financing and in pro- 
iding new buildings and modernized pro- 
rams for Aged Homes. Wife trained and 
xperienced in dietetics, nursing and Head 
Matron work with aged people. Highest ref- 
rences furnished. Currently employed but 
eek challenging change on 60 day notice. 
Jo children, no furniture, live in the Insti- 
ution. Can easily move to any location. 
095 Survey. 


MMUNITY ORGANIZATION—PROMO- 
IONAL WELFARE PROGRAMS—RE- 
EARCH. Executive Council of Social Agen- 
ies, seven years, with background success 
stablishing nationally-publicized child guid- 
nce clinic, municipal social settlement, co- 
acial camp, veterans center, rheumatic fever 
oordination, seeks challenging mew _oppor- 
mity, preferably New York City or Eastern 
eaboard, will travel. Available now or Sep- 
smber. Finest testimonials. Man, AASW, 
cial work training, Ph.D. Sociology, author. 
esearch child welfare, community needs, 
roup work; extensive social psychology re- 
earch; authority photoplay and use of films ; 
ackground university teaching of Community 
\rganization and Sociology. 9094 Survey. 


Ee 
SE WORKER, B.A., some graduate train- 
ig, Family Welfare and DP experience, lan- 
uages, particularly imterested in youth 
roblems, 9096 Survey. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


their potential children. 
Human Betterment League of Nerth Carolina, 
Box 3036, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. Books on 
Social Work, Gerontology, and Mental Hy- 
giene. Greely Square Book Store, Box 18, 
Tremont Station, New York 57. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy professional persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
137 Cottage St., Jersey City 6, N. J. 


LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE MAKES 
EASY. At home learn to 


LANGUAGES 


by quick, easy Linguaphone Conversational 
Method. Save time, work, money. Send for 
free book. Linguaphone Institute, 50-L Radio 
City, New York 20, N. Y 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 
SEEMAN BROS., INC., Groceries. Hudson 


and North Moore Streets, New York. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


ZALAINE HULL Agency 


PERSONNEL CONSULTANTS 


Professional and Executive Positiens 


286 Fifth Avenue 
New York |, N. Y. 


By Appointment 
Bryant 9-6552 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN,INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 


York, PL. 7-8590. A _ professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework, 


and medical social work positions. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SETTLEMENT HOUSE DIRECTOR 
(woman), 20 years experience, desires similar 
position, references upon request. Available 
September 1. 9058 Survey. 


INSTITUTIONAL DIRECTORSHIP desired 
by couple—long experience—thoroughly trained 
with either boys or girls. 9087 Survey. 

jee es 

EXECUTIVE — woman — M.S. Background of 
family case work, psychiatric case work and 
community organization. Fifteen years experi- 
ence in administration and supervision with 
nationally known organization. 9082 Survey. 

Se ee 


AGED HOME ADMINISTRATOR. Trained 
and 20 years successful experience in provid- 
ing new equipment and endowment funds. At 
present in aged work but seek change, prefer 
West. Male, married, no children. 9085 Survey. 
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DELINQUENCY FIELD—mature man—long 
administrative experience. 908% Survey. 


ee 


MAN, 34, MSW, supervisory and administrative 
experience in adoptions, child welfare, juvenile 
detention and probation; wants executive posi- 
tion. 9086 Survey. 


RESORTS 


MERRIEWOODE 


A CAMP FOR ADULTS 

Highland Lake * Stoddard, New Hampshire 
Where Interesting People Meet for the Perfect Vacation. 
Gay, informal atmosphere. ENJOY Beautiful Highland 
Lake 10 miles long. ALL Land and Water Sports. Square 
and Folk Dancing. 4 hours by train from New York. 

Regular Season Rates: $55, $60 & $65 weekly 

_ OLIVE HATTIE" BARON, Director 

Write Dept. S for literature e Phone: Hancock 98, Ring [3 


INFORMAL, quiet, country home in Berkshires 
has accommodations for 3 guests. Excep- 
tional food. Moderate rates. Transportation 
to Tanglewood. Box 91, Mill River, Mass. 


SUMMER AT BLUEBERRY HILL: 1,000 
acre farm, Green Mountains, brooks, swim- 
ming holes, staggering views, reasonable rates, 
Lucullan food. Brandon, Vt. 


VACATION ON CAPE COD? 


‘THE BLUE SHUTTERS"' has pleasant rooms 
and comfortable cottages at moderate prices. 


A large lawn and garden assures privacy. 


Write to Mrs. Thomas O’Donnell, 4 Atwood Ave- 
nue, Provincetown, Mass. Telephone 450W 


Fess es ess eee ese eee see sss 


| i 
« KNIGHTSHELME FARM . 
| Meredith, New Hampshire H 
' t 
1 e@ Eat home cooked New England & 
: meals ; 
5 e Sleep in large comfortable rooms 4 
1 e Relax on gracious shady lawns 5 
: Roam fifty acres of woods and : 
| fields E 
a @ Drink in the beauty of the White &® 
i M aT a 
F ountains ; 7 + 
r e Browse in the pine panelled li- 4 
! brary ) 
: e Enjoy peace and quiet of rural : 
1 New England rT 
: ¢ Pay modest rates : 
B “A fire place and Whippoorwill with every room.” : 
} 1950 Season — June 23-September 6 ‘ 
i] 

: For reservations write: : 
a Mrs. Howard Knight ‘ 
1 Knightshelme : 
: Meredith, New Hampshire : 
See eerrerrrret LLL 


LETTER SERVICES 


ADDRESSOGRAPHING 
PLATE EMBOSSING 
LIST MAINTENANCE 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service Letter Company 


INCORPORATED 
53 PARK PLACE—NEW YORK 
Telephone — Barclay 7-9633 
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(Continued from page 373) 
able typographic problem, and an in- 
genious scheme of cross-indexing makes 
the information readily available. 

The 1950 Yearbook is dedicated to 
Rembrandt's “Man With a Magnifying 
Glass,” chosen as the symbol of the 
man “in every printing plant, every en- 
graving shop, every advertising agency 
and publishing firm” who “not only 
knows the importance of details, but 
searches them out actively, persistently, 
and with infinite patience.” The theme 
of the volume is “Printing: The art 
preservative of all the arts”—a free trans- 
lation of the Latin inscription on the 
fifteenth century house still standing in 
Haarlem, Holland, where lived Lourens 
Janszoon Coster, “the true inventor of 
printing with movable types.” 

Technicians will appreciate especially 
such features as the 72,000 combinations 
of display and text type faces assembled 
here; the chart of 1,000 different colors 
produced by combinations of four proc- 
ess inks: the 1,500 answers to common 
paper estimating problems, and so on. 

The general reader lucky enough to 
find a chance to browse through the 
book probably will be particularly at- 
tracted to four special sections. One 
brings together examples of the work 
of eleven modern artists who have had 
a major influence on all the arts today. 
A second section reproduces the work 
of thirteen outstanding American illus- 
trators, with captions by the artists them- 
selves. A third section gives recent ex- 
amples of magazine photography. And 
in many ways the most interesting of the 
728 pages show thirteen outstanding 
American designers each in his own style 
interpreting the theme of the Year- 
book. BEvuLAH AMIDON 


THE MEANING OF ANXIETY, by 
Rollo May, Ph.D. Ronald Press. $4.50 


Kee ATTEMPT AT COORDINA- 
tion and integration of the various 
theories of anxiety is made in this vol- 
ume. One of its merits is (in this re- 
viewers opinion) that the author in- 
cluded a study of the philosophical pre- 
decessors of the scientific theories of 
anxiety. Besides a short reference to 
Spinoza’s and Pascal’s thoughts on 
anxiety, he explains in an easily readable 
manner Kierkegaard’s sensitive and in- 
creasingly modern theories of anxiety. 
Kierkegaard, the writer-philosopher, was 
keenly aware of the “inner-experience” 
of anxiety and he analyzed its “mean- 
ing”; that the central human experience 
of anxiety is not alone a source of suf- 
fering, but it is also a motor which, in 
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mobilizing all vital resources for over- 
coming anxiety, becomes one of the sig- 
nificant sources of man’s creative produc- 
tivity. In the evaluation of the scien- 
tific theories of anxiety, the author 
demonstrates that Kierkegaard’s “exis- 
tential” point of view is in agreement 
with the most significant scientific 
theories of anxiety, those of Freud and 
Goldstein. 

For the purpose of presentation, the 
author distinguishes theories which in- 
terpret anxiety from the point of view 
of biology, psychology, and cultural 
anthropology; he uses the respective 
methods of investigation as a criterion 
of this classification. After a concise 
presentation of the various stages in 
Freud’s theories of anxiety, he discusses 
the variations and shadings in the psy- 
chodynamic concepts of anxiety in the 
deviations of Rank, Young, Adler, Hor- 
ney, Fromm, and Sullivan. Thus he 
arrives at a synthesis of all these theories. 
In his synthesis, however, it becomes evi- 
dent that the author sacrifices some of 
the finer details of the psychic processes 
in overcoming anxiety for a simplified 
theory of the personality and of neurosis. 

In the second part of the volume, the 
author tests his theory by presenting case 
histories of women who have undergone 
—as the author assumes—the same 
anxiety-producing experiences, namely, 
they all are unmarried mothers. What- 
ever reservations one may have in regard 
to the completeness of these case studies, 
they reveal, especially in the footnotes, 
the author’s great awareness of the “inner 
experiences” of his patients. There, where 
the author differentiates between the ex- 
perience of “holding anxiety at bay” and 
of “avoiding anxiety,” one learns many 
of the fine distinctions in the ego’s de- 
fenses in dealing with anxiety. 

This volume is not only a lucid com- 
pendium of the modern theories of 
anxiety; it also presents some aspects of 
the phenomenological approach in psy- 
chiatry. In our “age of anxiety,” it 
will be welcomed by all those who, for 
professional or personal reasons, have an 
interest in understanding the basic mo- 
tivations in the processes of integration 
and disintegration of personality, as well 
as of social and cultural organizations. 
Chicago Tueres— BENEDEK, M.D. 


INCREDIBLE TALE, by Gerald W. John- 
son. Harper. $3.50 
4 Fee AUTHOR, A QUIZZICAL JEFFER- 
sonian, has himself observed these 
events he is talking about and on which 
he puts down his personal slant. The 
result is a lively and hopeful essay on 


the political development of the Am 
ican people during the first half of t 
century and on their position tod 
His theme is the most profound qu 
tion, perhaps, that could face the Am 
ican people or, nowadays, the rest 
the world as well, the question of he 
to make the decisions upon which « 
pend our future health and the we 
being of those whose fate is tied 
with ours? 

The pattern of the narrative is a r¢ 
call of the great—Wilson, Lenin, Roo: 
velt, Stalin—but the hero is the avera 
man. And the key seems to be the o 
repeated word “maturity.” 

We are confronted with “simply t 
old problem of political immaturity, th 
fruitful mother of every kind of bigotry 
Current pressures reputedly induce m 
turity and have forced the American “ 
make use of his reasoning powers ai 
to act in international politics like a 1 
tional being.” The Marshall Plan is, 
course, an evidence of growing maturit 
And even when we slip, the autho 
hopes remain firm because his argumei 
“applies, to be sure, only to the typic 
American.” The reader, unfortunate! 
is bound at times to wish for a tight 
definition of maturiay and to wond 
how far this semantics alone can take vu 

The narrative begins with that di 
tant time, now itself incredible, whe 
the great excitement was provided by th 
Voice of William Jennings Bryan an 
the Teeth—smiling. or ferocious— 
Teddy Roosevelt. One of the best scen 
presents the Democratic National Co: 
vention of 1912 when Bryan swung th 
nomination to Wilson. 

And, says Mr. Johnson, “At that m 
ment the American. party system bega 
to come of age . .. it was no longe 
entirely a game of make-believe, fe 
the element of deadly seriousness ha 
entered it which has remained and h. 
tended to spread.” 

The author looks at his great me 
with keen attention,’ and his commo 
denominator is that all pass away. Onl 
man en masse abides. The gre 
theorists and dictators of the Russiar 
are exhibited as distrustful of the pe 
ple, therefore obstacles to their develo; 
ment and strength. Mr. Johnson speal 
of Wilson with reverence and of Roos 
velt with love, “but so much of Ame 
ican civilization as has been salvage 
has been saved by the American peopl 
and so much as has been lost has bee 
lost, for the most part, by their folly 
Upon our “maturity” as a people ¥ 
are advised to build our hopes. 

GeorceE Brit 


THE SURVE 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


The 


George Warren Brown 


School of Social Work 


Saint Louis 5 


Missouri 


First semester opens Friday, 


September 22, 1950. 


Second semester opens Thursday, 
February 1, 1951. 


Bulletins and requirements for admission 
will be sent upon request directed to the 


Dean. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 


Social Research 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


51 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Mass. 


MARGARET MORRISON CARNEGIE COLLEGE 
Department of Social Work 


Four-year undergraduate course for women leads 
to Bachelor of Science degree. 


Two-year graduate course in public assistance, child 


welfare, case work, etc., leads to degree of Master of 
Social Work. Open to men and women. 


Dormitories. Registration Sept. 14-16. Fall semester 
begins Sept. 18. Write for catalog. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Box S Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


Che Anibersity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1950-51 


Autumn Quarter begins September 30 
Winter Quarter begins January 2 


Spring Quarter begins March 26 


Summer Quarter (dates to be announced 
later) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Giving complete program and requirements for 


admission will be sent on request. 


The Division of Social Welfare 


Administration 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


offers 


Professional Education 


Leading to the degree of master of social work. 


Courses combine theory and practice 
in social case work, social group work, 
community organization and research. 


Applications for fall enrollment are now be- 
ing received. Early application is advised. 


Write: The Director, Division of Social Welfare 


Administration, 314 Lincoln Hall, Urbana, Ill. 
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NEIGHBORS IN 
ACTION 
A Manual for Local Leaders in 
intergroup Relations 


By RACHEL DAVIS DUBOIS 
Director, Workshop for Cultural Democracy. 
Foreword by Eduard C. Lindeman. 

Harry A. Overstreet says: “Rachel DuBois has 
invented something of deep importance to our 
dangerously split-apart American life. She has 
found an almost infallible way of getting people 
to like one another and to like the feel of the 
liking. Neighbors in Action is a profoundly mov- 
ing book. It makes the reader want to go and 
do likewise.” A vivid illustration of how positive 
methods for improved intercultural relations, 
applied in one of New York City’s cultural 
“trouble spots,” can be adapted elsewhere. $3.00 


STEELTOWN 


An Industrial Case History of the 
Conflict Between Progress and 
Security 


By CHARLES R. WALKER 


Yale Labor and Management Center 


An on-the-spot study of what happens to a com- 
munity when its major industry shuts up and 
moves away. Describing the joint efforts of man- 
agement, workers and townspeople to deal with 
this complex problem, this book represents a 
significant step in the development of a scientific 
method for handling these critical and increas- 
ingly common community and corporate disloca- 
tions. ‘“No one who is concerned with the question 
of labor-management relations can afford not to 
read it.”—Russell W. Davenport, FORTUNE. 
$4.50 


AMERICAN 
LABOR LEADERS 


Personalities and Forces in the 
Labor Movement 


By CHARLES A. MADISON 


Author of “Critics and Crusaders” 


“Far and away the ablest book of its kind in 
the literature of the American labor movement 
.. . fascinating as biography and rich with in- 
sights and wise judgments about labor as a 
whole.”—J. Raymond Walsh. “One cannot avoid 
being impressed with the judiciousness of his 
analysis and the scholarly work that lies behind 
it..—Sumner H. Slichter. $4.00 


SOCIAL PRESSURES IN 
INFORMAL GROUPS 


A Study of Human Factors in 
Housing 


By LEON FESTINGER, 
STANLEY SCHACHTER, and KURT BACK 


Research Center for Group Dynamics, 
University of Michigan 


“Here is social psychology at work in the spirit 
of general psychology on problems of practical — 
importance. The methods used are simple enough 
to be of practical service to planners and adminis- 
trators, yet there emerge scientific generalizations 
important to those concerned with group for- 
mation, communication, leadership and related 
problems.”—E'rnest R. Hilgard, Professor of Psy- 
chology, Stanford University. Coming ha 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IN 
THE LOCAL 
COMMUNITY 


By LOUIS B. LUNDBORG 
Vice President, The Bank of America 


This is the first book to consider fully how and 
why business and other organizations can benefit 
from improved public relations in their local 
community. Viewing good citizenship and neigh- 
borliness as basic to such improvement, the author 
advocates such practices as participation in local 
causes, aiding schools and public institutions, co- 
operating with local government and carrying a 
full share of civic responsibility. $3.00 


At 
your bookstore or ‘from 


